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GALLERY 


At 87, Imogene Cunningham is the 
matriarch of American photogra- 
phy. She made her first photograph 
while taking a $15 correspondence 
course in 1901. She has supported 
herself as a portraitist and through 
the sale of prints of pictures like 
these. Her work reflects the chang- 
ing tastes of seven decades, rang- 
ing from the soft-focused Triangles 
(1928) at right to the multiple print- 
ing of Dream Walking (1968) oppo- 
site. But most display the unpreten- 
tious realism of The Unmade Bed 
(1957) below. “‘No matter how far 
out photography goes,”’ she says, ‘‘it 
will always come back to reality.” 














LIFE COMMENT 


Revolution, rant and Justice Douglas 


I picked up a copy of Points of Rebellion the 
other day to see if its author, Supreme Court 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas, had ac- 
tually been promoting revolution as strenuous- 
ly as his critics, some of whom want to im- 
peach him, allege. I discovered soon enough 
(you can read the book in an hour) that his 
views on revolution are not what’s mainly in- 
teresting about Douglas these days. 

The real news is that he seems unable to 
think straight about any subject he brings up. 
He has become a ranter. His life-long concern 
for the rights of dissenters has now been trans- 
lated into a near-paranoiac insistence that we 
have already lost our basic freedoms to an 
omnipotent and malevolent Establishment. 
According to Douglas, this Establishment de- 
mands conformity from all citizens; it relent- 
lessly searches out ‘‘the ideological stray.” It 
controls both major parties and makes inde- 
pendent political action difficult. It is itself con- 
trolled by a few insiders. At one point Doug- 
las quotes from a letter sent him by a GI 4n 
Vietnam, who says that we have ‘‘moved from 
a government of the people to a government 
of achosen few.” These have achieved their po- 
sition ‘‘by birth, family tradition or social 
standing’’; they now have ‘“‘all the wealth and 
power” and they ‘‘control the destiny of man- 
kind.”” Douglas soberly characterizes all this 
foolishness as ‘‘bald truth.’’ What his numer- 
ous fans, who have praised him for helping to 
preserve American freedoms, will make of his 


Now 71, William O. Douglas has been an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court since 1939. 








view that we’ve lost them I cannot imagine. 

He has also stopped bothering to get facts 
straight: Points of Rebellion is a treasure trove 
of astounding statements that turn out to be 
quite untrue. Part of the problem seems to be 
that the author is living in the past. Carrying 
on about “‘goose-stepping and the installation 
of conformity as king,”’ he refers to the loy- 
alty and security hearings instituted by Pres- 
ident Truman in 1947, and observes that: 
‘anyone who works for the federal or for any 
state government must run the gauntlet.’ But 
these procedures, which were never adopted 
by most state governments, ended in 1953! As 
a current instance of the Establishment’s abil- 
ity to “‘brainwash us about Asia,” he cites the 
activities of ‘‘the China Lobby, financed by 
the millions extorted and extracted from 
Americans by the Kuomintang.”’ For younger 
readers it is perhaps necessary to add that the 
lobby in question, which supported Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist government, has been 
stone cold dead for years. 

Even in talking about problems that are still 
real and still serious, Douglas does not use the 
current figures. He says that ‘‘two out of three 
Negro families have earned less than $4,000 a 
year’ (the current proportion is about one out 
of three); and that ‘‘only one out of five Ne- 
gro families has made $6,000 or more’’ (cur- 
rent figures suggest that almost half of Negro 
families make $6,000 or more). In talking 
about ‘‘the specter of hunger that stalks the 
land,” he says that 11 million American fam- 
ilies make less than $2,000 a year (the correct 
figure is 2,600,000 families) and that five mil- 
lion families make less than $1,000 (the cor- 
rect figure is under a million). 

By way of showing how easy it is for the Es- 
tablishment to push us around, he says, ‘‘The 
electronics industry is firmly entrenched in the 
Pentagon and that industry will reap huge 
profits from ABM which started as a $5 bil- 
lion item, quickly jumped to $10 billion and 
$200 billion and even $400 billion.’’ This pas- 
sage is one of several in which Justice Doug- 
las uses language that blurs the difference be- 
tween what has actually happened and what 
some people—in this case the most extravagant 
critics of ABM—say might happen in the fu- 
ture. In the course of demonstrating that the 
concerns of the young are legitimate, he notes: 
““German students are inflamed at our use of 
napalm in Vietnam, putting to us the embar- 
rassing question, ‘It’s a war crime, isn’t it?’ ”’ 
Now whatever one thinks about the use of na- 
palm, the term ‘‘war crime’’ has a precise legal 
meaning. It refers to a variety of specified ac- 
tions that were held, at Nuremberg, to violate 
the customs of war. And using napalm was 
not one of the actions specified. 


The young, oozing relevance at every pore, 
are the heroes of Douglas’ exercise. We have 
all, by now, been exposed to heavy doses of 
sentimental nonsense about the nobility of 
youth, but I can’t recall reading anyone who 
lays it on as thick as Douglas does. The fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen of the patty-cake 
prose and tone of voice he brings to the 
subject: 

“Yet another major source of dissatisfaction 
among our youth stems from the reckless way 
in which the Establishment has despoiled the 
earth. The matter was put by a 16-year-old boy 
who asked his father, ‘Why did you let me be 
born?’ 

‘*His father, taken aback, asked the reason 
for the silly question. 

“*The question turned out to be relevant, not 
silly. 

“*At the present rate of the use of oxygen in 
the air, it may not be long until there is not 
enough for people to breathe.” 


‘| pee has a ready answer to those who in- 
quire what the young really want. They 
want an end to the repression they suffer at 
the hands of the Establishment. They want a 
return of freedom—‘‘the freedom of choice 
that their ancestors lost.” 

If they don’t get it peacefully, they may of 
course be compelled to take it violently. The 
notion that those who use violence really have 
no choice about the matter recurs a number of 
times in Points of Rebellion. About violence in 
the schools, for example, it appears that 
“‘much of modern education fills young, tender 
minds with information that is utterly irrele- 
vant. ... Students rightfully protest; and while 
all their complaints do not have merit, they too 
should be heard, as of right, and not be com- 
pelled to resort to violence to obtain a hear- 
ing.” There is also an implicit argument for vi- 
olent revolution in Douglas’ analogy between 
today’s Establishment and George III. (‘‘We 
must realize that today’s Establishment is the 
new George III. Whether it will continue to ad- 
here to his tactics, we do not know. If it does, 
the redress, honored in tradition, is also revo- 
lution.”’) And there is again the notion that the 
outcome depends, not on the prospective rev- 
olutionaries, but on the Establishment: if it 
acts wisely and accedes to the just demands of 
the young, there doesn’t have to be any trouble 
at all. What could be fairer than that? 

Maybe it is, as Douglas’ critics contend, a 
very serious matter indeed when a member of 
the highest court in the land suggests that vi- 
olent revolution is appropriate in the United 
States today. But I suspect that many readers 
will find it impossible to take anything in Points 
of Rebellion very seriously. 


by Daniel Seligman 


Senior Staff Editor 
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LIFE! MUSIC REVIEW 


Hi-fi comes to 
the boob tube 


THE VIDEOTAPE EXPLOSION 


Fis there were the movies. Then 
came the talkies. Television pro- 
duces smellies and we may be closer 
than you may think to the feelies pre- 
dicted by Aldous Huxley back in 
1932. 

Within a year or two, at any rate, 
you will be able to insert a videotape 
cassette in a special gadget attached 
to your TV set, ignore what the 
mighty minds of Madison Avenue 
have programmed you to see at that 
hour, and instead revel in a complete 
Broadway show, a Marx Brothers 
movie, an opera, 24 continuous hours 
of pro football highlights or whatever 
your bag may be. 

RCA, CBS and Sony are among the 
front-runners in developing color- 
TV tape systems for home use. The 
initial setup—the cassette player 
—should cost about $400 and each 
half-hour cassette will come to $10, 
or the price of two current LP records. 

Among opera buffs, videotape cas- 
settes should find an especially avid 
audience. Since the cassettes will have 





first-rate audio tracks, the sound will 
be hi-fi instead of low-foe, if—big if 
—you feed the audio part of the tape 
through your own stereo record or ra- 
dio setup. No longer will it seem fil- 
tered, as it is so often now, through a 
quart of yoghurt. 


his should give pure music a 

much-needed shot in the arm. The 
great technical advances TV has un- 
dergone in the last few years have 
favored video over audio, which re- 
mains pretty much as it was in the late 
1940s—while sound quality which 
may be perfectly adequate for May- 
berry RFD is somewhat less so for, 
say, Die Gotterdammerung. 

Already, Herbert von Karajan has 
been taping his performances for TV 
cassettes, and Leonard Bernstein is 
also reported to be climbing aboard. 
The boon it will be for Great Pro- 
files and the more choreographic 


conductors can easily be imagined. 

Yet I’m not sure that potential buy- 
ers will want to watch straight sym- 
phony performances as frequently as 
they want to hear them. How often 
will they want to see the oboist sur- 
reptitiously release his spit-key during 
rests? Some musical sights are better 
left to the imagination. But then, alas, 
I was one of the happy few who pre- 
dicted that TV would never replace 
radio. 

The manufacturers of home video- 
tape systems are not planning to get 
rich from music lovers alone, of 
course. The theory is that enough 
devotees of serious drama will grab 
at the chance to watch Hair or Oh! 
Calcutta! in the front-row privacy 
of their living rooms to subsidize even 
a Parsifal or two. 

Viewers in Boston and New York 
were recently able to test out the sys- 
tem when National Educational Tele- 


vision ‘‘simulcast’’? an opera on TV - 
and radio, using the same multitrack 
audio system for the latter which 
makes your new home or car stereo 
LPs so lifelike. If you turned off the 
TV sound and listened to the opera 
on radio, you got the most startlingly 
realistic sound ever heard in a TV 
broadcast. 

Unfortunately, the opera chosen 
for the occasion, Jack Beeson’s My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, tempted one 
to turn off both TV and radio sound, 
and just bask in the prospect of see- 
ing a real opera this way someday. In 
fact, the excellent NET Opera Com- 
pany plans to produce Mozart’s The 
Abduction from the Seraglio in the 
near future. 

What counted, then, was not the 
opera itself, but the startling TV po- 
tentialities for bringing us opera—or 
anything else—with autumn-crisp 
sound. Amid the hoopla over the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable, Thoreau 
predicted that ‘‘the first news that 
will leak through into the broad, flap- 
ping American ear will be that the 
Princess Adelaide has the whooping 
cough.” Our technology is still ahead 
of our artistry, but some day video- 
tape cassettes may really give our ears 
something to flap about. 


by Richard Freedman 


Mr. Freedman, an author and critic, 
teaches English at Simmons College. 
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An old and beautiful land, rich 
with artistic treasures and a 
long tradition of hospitality, 


ROMANIA 


offers to you a wide choice for 

an exciting holiday in all seasons! 

@ “en vogue” beaches in Mamaia, 
Eforie, Neptun, Jupiter and 
Venus 

@ majestic landscapes in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains 

@ a land of mirages and poetry in the 
Danube Delta 

@ famous churches in Bucovina, 
with unique exterior murals, 2 centu- 
ries old 

@ very well known health spas at 
Eforie, Herculane, Sovata, Go- 
vora, Felix and others 

@ rich, vivid and colourful folk art 

and the friendly smile of 

ROMANIA 
which tells you: “Hope to see you 
again! 



















@ you get your tourist visa free 
of charge, directly at border 
points 





























@ for U.S.$1 you get 18 lei and 
a 20% price cut for handi- 
crafts, drinks, food products 
and others in special shops 
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“ For further details, please write to 
your travel agent or to the Roma- 
nian National Tourism Offices 
in: 

@ BUCHAREST, Ramania, 7, Blvd Magheru. 

@ LONDON S. W. 1, 98-99, Jermyn Street. 

@ PARIS 2¢, 1, rue Daunou. 

@ 6 FRANKFURT/MAIN, Neue Mainzer 
Strasse 1. 

@ STOCKHOLM C, Norra Bantorget, 29. 

@ ROME, 100, Via Torino. 
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(i BOOK REVIEWS 


Two ways of 
plotting the stars 


THE AGE OF AQUARIUS 
by WILLIAM BRADEN 
(Quadrangle Books, Inc.) $7.95 





. Robots vs. witches. In the 
plastic caldron, you can watch the 
All-American boys with shaved heads 
board their spacecraft as the crones 
and warlocks cackle, ‘‘My trip was 
better than yours, baby blue.” 
Smooth men at desks plot stars scien- 
tifically while a green-haired girl plots 
them the old way. May Zeus strike 
your desk and scatter your papers. 


You can’t take 
the country 
out of music 


THE NASHVILLE SOUND 
by PAUL HEMPHILL 
(Simon & Schuster) $5.95 


bout halfway through this superb 
first book by Paul Hemphill, there 

occurs the scene in which Tex Ritter, 
having just received Eldridge Cleav- 
er’s Soul on Ice as a Christmas pres- 
ent from his son at Berkeley, is asked 
what he thinks of it: 

‘*The boy writes well,” Ritter says. 

With the reporting of that response, 
Author Hemphill makes clear what he 
had been quietly suggesting since page 
one: that he has written not just a 
book about country music—though 
his is so much the best writing on that 
subject that there is nothing with 
which to compare it—but a sensitive, 
acute, true book about America. 

Hemphill is a Southerner, an Atlan- 
tan. He spent a good part of his boy- 
hood in the cab of his father’s truck as 
it rolled through the Blue Ridge, Ak- 
ron-bound at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, making time before the weight 
stations opened and the overload in 
the back would bring a good fine. 

That sort of experience taught 
Hemphill about more than banjos and 
fiddles and, when complemented by 
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In other words, technomania has 
cast a twisted shadow, the shape of a 
harpy. Our milk-fed astronaut has 
spawned his lunar opposite, the pot- 
fed hippie. Technology should have 
foreseen this (if it had any brains), but 
it is damned if it knows what to do 
with it. 

William Braden has met this quan- 
dary with a fine bull-session of a book. 
For his bulls, he interviewed a num- 
ber of eminent thinkers—well, not 
just eminent, good—and got them to 
answer some ‘‘anxious parent” type 
questions. What kind of children do 
we want, anyway? Do we leave them 
in school too long? Are they going 
to burn my house? And he has knit- 
ted the answers into a genuine So- 
cratic dialogue, cross-stitching his 
Specialties and Disciplines the way 
universities used to before they dis- 
covered Departments. 

He begins his inquiry with the 
baby’s first egomaniac yell. Give in 
to it, says Dr. A, and the child will 
think that he is God, with a king- 
dom stretching to infinity. Don’t give 
in to it, retorts Dr. B, and he will 
think that he is helpless, with no king- 
dom at all. Either way he can grow 
up a menace, lashing out at his real 
boundaries in pique or desperation. 
Braden fights to a tie on this one and 


a stint as columnist for the Atlanta 
Journal and a year as a Nieman Fel- 
low at Harvard, formed the context 
from which he could produce a book 
—ostensibly about a minor musical 
form—which tells us more about the 
Wallace voter, for example, than all 
the sociologists and political analysts 
managed to do during 1968. 

And utterly without pretension. 
Hemphill, in fact, would probably be 
embarrassed by this analysis, for the 
last thing in the world his book claims 
to be is a work of sociology. 

But when a Southerner (though of 
the sort upon whom any Southern 
Strategies would be wasted) writes 
about the South, and writes as well 
as Hemphill, he can’t help but tell us 
about more than songs and singers. 

There is, of course, plenty about 
music. Taken purely on that surface 
level, it is invaluable—especially to 
those readers who pick it up thinking 
that country music is the kind of stuff 
Glen Campbell sings. 

Glen Campbell, for God’s sake! 
Well, Hemphill is polite enough, but 
please, let’s talk about country music. 

Or at least what’s left of it, for an- 
other Hemphill point—in fact what 
could be called the theme, if there is 
such a thing, of the book—is that 
country music is vanishing. That the 
seemingly indelible, mournful voice of 
Hank Williams (dead now 17 years) 
has been replaced by other, less rural, 
sounds. Such as the jingling of coins 
and the rustling of paper money. 


proceeds to the knotty matter of ad- 
olescence. This, it seems, is a recent in- 
vention. No one had ever heard of 
an adolescent before the latter half 
of the 19th Century. The vaunted 
teen-age anxiety is man-made, like a 
dentist’s waiting room. If Real Life 
could see you right away, you would 
not develop such fidgets. 


low maturation is a dangerous 

game that Homo Sapiens plays. It 
gives us more time to go mad but also 
time to think. This is a rich subject, 
and Braden could have paddled 
around in it indefinitely. But he is al- 
lergic to isolated questions and sees 
no point in discussing adolescent-rais- 
ing outside a political context. A re- 
bellious youth would be handy in 
Nazi Germany, maybe less so in Swit- 
zerland. So Braden delves bravely into 
the substance of youthful dissatisfac- 
tion, ticking off the arms race, rat 
race, race race, in familiar order but 
in fresh terms, and uncovering 
grounds for several revolutions. Nat- 
ural-born pimple-scratchers will of 
course jump aboard any revolution 
that’s going, grounds or no. But it is 
unfair to judge a faith by its craziest 
members. And Braden takes the trou- 
ble to make distinctions (the rational 
older set is supposed to do this) be- 


Something has gone from the land 
—something irreplaceable, and some- 
thing the loss of which Hemphill el- 
oquently mourns—when the Grand 
Ole Opry moves from the scarred and 
sacred confines of Ryman Auditori- 
um to a Disneyland-like complex 
called Opryland, U.S.A., in which the 
theater will have swivel seats and—air 
conditioning. 

Hemphill can only shake his head 
at the imperception of a society that 
goes seeking a folk hero in 1969 and 
comes back with Johnny Cash. A 
good enough country singer, to be 
sure, but what’s all this stuff about 
prisons? If you want prison songs— 


Singer Haggard and horse 





tween Yippies, drug freakouts, polit- 
ical realists and all the hairy choirs of 
the Left. 

Beyond the political context lurk 
other contexts, and Braden shrinks 
from none of them: Hoary philosoph- 
ic debates—does happiness reside in 
Being or in Becoming, present or fu- 
ture? Religious riddles—is God inside 
us or outside? Racial conundrums 
—is Black a unique destiny or part of 
a common destiny? He dresses them 
all up in this year’s styles and shows 
that they are still the best questions. 
And the marvel is how seldom he laps- 
es into superficiality. Only when he 
gets to the ‘‘feminine principle,”’ that 
breeding ground of woolly thoughts, 
does he flounder seriously. E.g., he 
has Jesus Christ representing mascu- 
line authority exclusively—hardly the 
deepest word on the subject. 

His solution, like most good solu- 
tions, is a deeply enriched truism. The 
astronaut must lie down with his 
shadow, the witch; intuition must 
mate with reason. Otherwise we are in 
for several kinds of lingering night- 
mare—or a swift dirty end to all 
dreaming. 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


Mr. Sheed’s newest novel, Max 
Jamison, has just been published. 


or tough-guy singers—Hemphill re- 
spectfully offers one Merle Haggard, 
of Bakersfield, Calif., ‘‘a better singer 
and a better musician than Cash... 
a performer who decides onstage what 
he’ll sing next when he finishes this 
one, a man who really doesn’t give a 
damn about his image... .” 

Then Hemphill presents the follow- 
ing exchange, which occurred be- 
tween Cash and Haggard on Cash’s 
network television show: 

—Merle, I did that song in my lat- 
est album, which we recorded at San 
Quentin. 

—It’s funny you should mention 
that, Johnny. 

—What? 

—San Quentin. 

—Why’s that? 

—tThe first time I ever saw you per- 
form, it was at San Quentin. 

—Were you—I don’t remember 
your being on that show, Merle. 

—I was in the audience, Johnny. 

The Nashville Sound is full of such 
delights. It can be read as entertain- 
ment; it can be read as education; it 
can be read as the first book-length ef- 
fort by a writer who has the potential 
to become one of our very best; or if 
you want to get serious about it all, it 
can be read as a document that says 
a hell of a lot more about the South 
than Easy Rider did. 


by Joe McGinniss 


Mr. McGinniss is the author of 
The Selling of the President 1968. 
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Men's hair as women like to see 
it must look sleek and natural. 


Wellaform dry hair cream — without grease, 
but with alcohol gives your hair natural 
body. 
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All companies 
have their ups and downs. 


BEA have them every ninety seconds. 


We make our living out of ups and downs. In fact, 
BEA aircraft are taking off or landing every ninety 
seconds. More often than any other airline in Europe. 
We thought this pretty impressive, so we asked some 
of our passengers what they thought. 

“So that’s why your flights are so frequent” ex- 
claimed a Lady Colonel from Tel Aviv. And went on to 
tell us how impressed she’s always been with our 
Eastern Mediterranean service. A bearded flautist en 


C4 


route to Salzburg now knows why our pilots are so 
experienced. An English peer said: “No wonder I’ve 
always had such good connections!” And a Finnish au 
pair just said “Gosh!” in a very good English accent. 
Soon somewhere in Europe BEA aircraft will be 
taking off and landing once 
every minute. So prepare 
yourself to be even 
more impressed. 
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LIFE regrets that readers may receive this issue 
late, because of a strike in a European plant 
which regularly prints the magazine. The strike 
necessitated omission of the letters page. 
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Nixon 


by HUGH SIDEY 


he news of Richard Nixon’s Cambodian 
adventure came in the night and one could 
imagine the young, lean men moving off into 
the jungle. It seemed a daring and unexpected 
stratagem in the global chess game. Another 
dimension of Nixon-the-unknown revealed; a 
man who was showing he could not be cal- 
ibrated or dismissed or underestimated. Man- 
hood proved. Courage written out plainly. 
And maybe, after all, lives saved and peace 
hurried. 

**Nixon’s gamble’’ it was quickly named, 
and there were those ready to accept its mil- 
itary value, or at least its potential. What was 
much harder to accept, even before the TV was 
turned off and the dimensions of the decision 
began to sink in, was the manner of the Pres- 
ident’s announcement, his talk about victory 
and helpless giants, the tired cold war rhet- 
oric, his embarrassing references to his own po- 
litical future. Then in a day or two other sorts 
of disquiet arose. Where were the enemy, who 
were supposed to be lurking just beyond the 
frontier? Could the President’s working intel- 
ligence really be so poor as that? Evidence 
emerged that the decision had been pondered 
and taken in the solitude of Camp David and 
his silent office, against the advice of his Sec- 
retary of State and over the concern of his Sec- 
retary of Defense. No thorough evaluation of 
world and national opinion had been made. 
The men who manage the federal economy 
were not informed and so were unprepared to 
soothe the nervous financial community. 
Friendly congressmen and senators were not 
only left in ignorance but, having been briefed 
by an out-of-touch Secretary of State, had a 
right to feel almost deceived. The much-vaunt- 
ed White House staff coordinating organiza- 
tion had either failed or been ignored. Melvin 
Laird was uninformed about the number of 
the subsequent bombing raids on North Viet- 
nam; William Rogers did not know about the 
raids at all. 

The question suddenly was one of judgment 
and leadership at the highest level. The men 





Alone in a wicker chair in the White 
House Rose Garden, President Nixon 
prepares his speech on Cambodia. 


in a Crisis 
of Leadership 


near Nixon in the back corridors of the White 
House denied that he had abandoned his 
promises to ‘‘bring us together” and ‘‘lower 
our voices.”” Yet his actions across a broad 
front produced the effect of a kind of splendid 
and angry isolation in the Oval Office, a de- 
liberate defiance of a large and growing num- 
ber of Americans and their institutions. 

The Congress may be alienated for the re- 
mainder of Nixon’s term. Wise and respected 
men like Vermont’s George Aiken (and there 
is not an oversupply) have been needlessly at- 
tacked. Students—all kinds—will wonder if 
they are the ‘‘bums”’ that the President had in 
mind. Vice President Spiro Agnew’s aura of 
negativism seemed sure to produce more tur- 
moil in the wake of Nixon’s Cambodian move. 
For weeks now Agnew, more than Abbie Hoff- 
man or William Kunstler, has dominated the 
headlines with a torrent of abuse that served 
mainly to call attention to all that is bad in 
our society—or what he takes to be bad. And 
at the very time when the Cambodian incur- 
sions were being launched and every effort 
should have been made to reconcile the na- 
tion, Agnew was on the podium with some of 
the most heavily ironic oratory of this age, at- 
tacking the “‘elitists” for undermining Amer- 
ican optimism, laying about with that big, care- 
less brush of his against the Administration’s 
lengthening list of enemies: “‘They can be 
found in every segment of society that helps 
to form... opinions . . . in the universities, 
in the media, in government, in the great pro- 
fessions.” Pretty soon they will constitute a 
majority. 

In a long and hazardous political career, 
Nixon has not often publicly lost his self-pos- 
session. The most notable occasion was after 
he lost the 1962 California governorship and 
went off embittered and angry at almost ev- 
erybody. That specter of a brooding and ‘in- 
troverted man, unsure, talking too tough, re- 
acting too quickly, has returned. Then, he was 
unprotected. The real world closed back in on 
him and inacalmer moment he altered his tac- 


tics. Now, he is able by simple commands to 
achieve almost total isolation, a condition that 
so concerned Secretary of the Interior Walter 
Hickel that he penned his amazing plea to the 
President, urging him to talk to youth and to 
the university presidents who asked for an au- 
dience. There are growing signs that some 
of the men close to Nixon nurture his moments 
of rage, point out those considered to be en- 
emies, counsel retaliation and then shield the 
President from criticism and creative contro- 
versy. Few people question the rightness of 
many of the Administration’s charges against 
those who defy law and those who advocate 
the destruction of our society, but it is doubt- 
ful whether joining these people on their own 
level is the answer. Historian Thomas Bailey 
notes that the White House requires an ‘‘equa- 
nimity of spirit . . . the ideal President should 
be tolerant of everything except wrong.” Bai- 
ley finds our greatest President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, was a man of inner calm, forbearance, 
tolerance, gentleness, justice, mercy, sympa- 
thy, magnanimity. ‘“‘His roughhewn frame 
shone like a lighthouse in a nation convulsed 
with hate.” 

Maybe Nixon’s silent majority wants to go 
Nixon’s way. There is some doubt about it 
now, however. The tides of hate mail that have 
swamped Congress and the networks do not 
come from the real silent majority, who are 
people who dislike brutality from either great 
or small. The floods of favorable calls to the 
White House following Nixon’s speeches are 
admittedly organized by the Republican par- 
ty. Agnew’s speech before the American Re- 
tail Federation, delivered soon after the news 
of the Kent State University tragedy came over 
the wires, was not once interrupted with ap- 
plause. Here and there in suburb and small 
town, and certainly in Wall Street, there is wan- 
ing enthusiasm for the brand of leadership dis- 
played in the past few weeks. 

Yet the irony of the present crisis, so load- 
ed with threats of disorder and worse for the 
nation, is that to heal it the President must 


Heading into the Executive Office 
Building, Nixon discusses Cambodia 
with his aide Henry Kissinger. 
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somehow reach for and grasp the sympathies 
not only of the silent majority but of every- 
one. The question is whether he can summon 
in himself the capacity to be President of all 
the people, not just of an assumed, and in 
fact shrinking, majority. So far, abetted by 
Agnew, he has chosen to play the cool, cal- 
culating tactician, setting factions deliberately 
against factions, using division to gain loy- 
alty. The temporary success of such maneu- 
vers is sure to be measured sooner or later, 
perhaps tragically, by the frustrations of those 
who feel they can’t be heard because nobody 
is listening to them. Resentments deepen, an- 
gers sharpen, and the crisis grows as Ameri- 
cans look toward the Administration for 
a response more meaningful than rhetoric, 
more humane than troops, tear gas, arrests. 
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Kent State: 
four deaths at noon 


The upheaval in Kent seemed at its outset to be merely an- 
other of the scores of student demonstrations that have 
rocked U.S. campuses. But before it ended, in senseless 
and brutal murder at point-blank range, Kent State had 
become a symbol of the fearful hazards latent in dissent, 
and in the policies that cause it. On cue in the by now fa- 
miliar scenario, Ohio’s Governor James Rhodes ordered 
the National Guard onto the campus after some 3,000 of 
Kent State’s 20,000 students had rampaged through town 
for two nights smashing windows and setting the ROTC 
headquarters afire. Then, on a bright Monday noon, stu- 
dents and troops formed skirmish lines, the students flut- 
tering back and forth across the sloping campus in re- 
sponse to the bayoneted thrusts of the soldiers like leaves 
before the capricious spring winds. Unaware that Ohio, 
like a few other states, permits its Guardsmen to load live 
ammunition, the students did not stop pelting the troops 
with stones, sticks and abuse even when the soldiers low- 
ered and aimed their weapons. One fusillade of high-veloc- 
ity .30°06 slugs and a clipful of .45s, all steel-jacketed 
in accord with the articles of war, left four students 
dead and 11 wounded. The leader of the Guardsmen 
said his men fired in self-defense, fearing for their lives. 





























Minutes before firing the fatal volleys, 
embattled Guardsmen knelt and tried 
to bluff the students into submission 
by aiming their rifles at them. Then, 
as students taunted them with jeers 
and banners and hurled back tear gas 
cans at them, the troops yielded to 
regroup—and aim ¢gain (next page). 
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Retreating to a knoll, the Guards- with a .45-caliber service automat- out and yelled, ‘‘Cease fire!’’ The 
men leveled their guns and aimed ic. Witnesses said the shooting | Guard’s commanding officer esti- 
and fired into the crowd of stu- stopped when a man in a fatigue mated later that, in all, about 
dents. At the fore was a soldier cap (under umbrella at rear) ran 36 shots were fired by his men. 


Jeffrey’s father, Bernard Miller, reads 
one of the telegrams of sympathy sent 
to the family after their son’s death. 


When Jeffrey Glenn Miller came 
home at Easter he told his parents 
he would never go to Vietnam and 
kill. “‘I didn’t exactly agree with 
Jeff,” his father said. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in demonstrations.’ But Jeff’s 
mother backed him. Now he is 
dead and both parents are united 
behind their son’s actions. ‘“‘Jeff 
stood up for what he believed and 
he didn’t believe in violence,”’ his 
father says. ‘‘He did more with his 
little life than I or any of my friends 
have.”’ Bewildered and angry, Mrs. 
Miller feels the government shares 
blame for the killing and finds of- 
ficial reaction callous. ‘‘President 
Nixon wants people to believe Jeff 
turned to violence,’ she says. 
“That is not true. What kind of 
sympathy is this? When four kids 
are dead he gave no comfort. Nix- 
on acts as if the kids had it com- 
ing. But shooting into a crowd of 
students—that is violence. They 
say it could happen again if the 
Guard is threatened. They con- 
sider stones threat enough to kill 
children. I think the violence 
comes from the government.” 







‘Is this dissent 
a crime? Is it 
reason for killing?’ 
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At first stunned and disbelieving bullet wound in his head. Then, sud- 
(above), a coed kneels over the body denly realizing the truth, she turns 
of Jeffrey Glenn Miller, dead from a to other students in horror (right). 





SANDRA LEE SCHEUER 


Her friends recall that Sandy 
Scheuer talked a lot about being 
afraid to die. “‘She had been add- 
ing to her hope chest for several 
years,” a friend says. ‘“She used to 
say she never wanted to die because 
she had so many things left in life 
to do.’? Among friends she had a 
reputation as a humorist. Two days 
before she was killed while walk- 
ing to class, friends from another 
campus had called to ask about 
the demonstrations at Kent State. 
“You probably know more about 
that than I do,” she told them. 








ALLISON KRAUSE 


Neighbors in Pittsburgh said Alli- 
son Krause was a pleasant girl who 
came around to help with house- 
hold chores and baby sitting. She 
was an honor student and last fall 
she decided not to join SDS be- 
cause she said they were ‘‘a bunch 
of finks.’’ ‘‘She spoke her mind,” 
her father says, ‘““because we taught 
her to. She resented being called a 
‘bum’ because she disagreed with 
someone else’s opinion. She felt the 
war in Cambodia was wrong. Is 
this dissent a crime?’’ he asks. “‘Is 
this a reason for killing her?” 








Yale proves dissent doesn’t 
have to turn out that way 


conference, Panther Deputy Informa- 


On New Haven Green, with Yale cam- 


tion Minister ‘‘Big Man’’ (right) wel- 
comed support of white radicals. 


pus as background, pro-Black Panther 
protesters and mass rallies. At press 
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by JOHN K. JESSUP 


fter some 15,000 protesters—ranging from 
square friends of civil rights to Yippies and cra- 
zies—had departed New Haven on May 3, the 
campus statue of Yale’s first president, Abra- 
ham Pierson (1701-1707), remained gussied up 
with a gas mask, war paint, a store dummy’s 
leg (female) in one hand and various graffiti 
on the base, of which the biggest and blackest 
read starkly, ““WE WAS HAD.” 

This sentiment is easily ascribed to any of 
the thousands who had come half expecting, 
half fearing violence, or of the few who had 
come intending it. But it could also have been 


written by Attorney General Mitchell, the FBI, 
the U.S. Army or the governor of Connect- 
icut, who had all misread and overprepared 
for the most dramatic noncrisis in the recent 
history of U.S. campus chaos. Yale’s May Day 
is a national object lesson in damping down 
an explosive situation. 

Fearing that the presence of known (and 
possibly armed) revolutionaries in New Haven 
would overstimulate Yale’s student commu- 
nity, they had summoned 4,000 Marines and 
paratroopers to New England to back up the 
8,000 National Guardsmen who were already 
backing up New Haven’s city and campus po- 
lice. They feared that the expectable crowd ten- 


Guardsman and student stand in 
front of boarded-up shop window 
plastered with pleas for peaceful rally. 


sions would have been exacerbated by Yale 
President Kingman Brewster, who had voiced 
his sympathy with the nine Black Panthers 
awaiting trial for kidnaping, murder and con- 
spiracy in a New Haven court. It was for these 
prisoners (‘‘Free Bobby Seale’’) that a local 
Panther defense committee had organized the 
May Day rally in New Haven, with special 
guest stars Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin and 
the other Chicago Seven ‘“‘conspirators.”’ 
Brewster neither initiated nor welcomed the 
rally, but he did say, ‘‘I am skeptical of the abil- 
ity of black revolutionaries to achieve a fair 
trial anywhere in the U.S.” This injudicious re- 
mark was widely denounced as inflammatory; 


CONTINUED 
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After the rally, Yale’s President Kingman Brew- 
ster was gloomy about the future. ‘‘The thing I 
find so appalling,” he said, ‘‘is the style of 
the Administration: Agnew on dissenters, Moyni- 
han on the blacks and Nixon on the students.” 


CONTINUED 

and Vice President Agnew even more injudi- 
ciously urged Yale alumni to demand Brew- 
ster’s replacement. Both remarks, as it turned 
out, served to strengthen Brewster’s hand by 
uniting almost the entire university behind 
their president and his resolve to make it a 
peaceful weekend. 

Yale’s ordeal differed in many basic respects 
from what happened at Berkeley, Columbia, 
Harvard, Cornell and so many other campus- 
es. By anticipating most conventional student 
demands, Brewster has long kept Yale abreast 
of the times without letting down its academic 
standards and without alienating its faculty. 
The relative absence of disorder at Yale has 
also been attributed to “‘Brewster luck,” so 
widely believed in that many in New Haven 
confidently predicted a rainstorm on May Day 
(it was sunny and mild). But he is no luckier 
than other college presidents in two respects. 
One is the explosive growth of the New Haven 
ghetto, which has given Yale’s old town-gown 
problem—now called ‘‘community relations” 
—a whole new dimension. The other is the 
deepening political consciousness, including 
some radicalization of the students and young- 
er faculty. 

Nor was it “‘Brewster luck’’ that the mur- 
der trial of the Panthers was taking place in a 
courthouse only two blocks from the Yale 
campus. Yale itself is now 8% black and keen- 
ly alive to race issues. When, after a minor scuf- 
fle in Seale’s pretrial hearing, two Panther lead- 
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ers were given six months for contempt, in- 
justice became a live campus issue. A series of 
meetings and teach-ins—Doug Miranda, the 
local Panther leader, told the students ‘“‘that 
Panther and that bulldog are going to move to- 
gether’’—led to a student strike vote, to some 
demands from the black faculty and to some 
more moderate proposals from the full facul- 
ty which Brewster accepted, including a tem- 
porary moratorium on classes. The “‘strike,”’ 
which was wholly noncoercive and varied in ef- 
fectiveness from class to class, was accordingly 
not aimed at the university; it merely expressed 
the general feeling that many students were too 
turned on by the Panther trial to pay atten- 
tion to their studies. 

The students then extended their concern be- 
yond the Panthers, on whose trial there was 
and is wide disagreement, to university rela- 
tions with black New Haven. Here it was eas- 
ier for race-guilty white consciences to agree 
that Yale, as the biggest owner of tax-free real 
estate, should do more about the ghetto hous- 
ing shortage (blamed in part on Yale’s expan- 
sion), day-care centers, the wages of its own 
employes, and the like. Student committees did 
alot of homework on these reforms. Their ‘‘de- 
mands” were neither nonnegotiable nor un- 
reasonable, and there was widespread resolve 
not to let the issue drop after the crisis. 

A week before May Day, however, this ad- 
mirable concern was obscured by a spreading 
sense of physical fear. As the weekend grew 
near, rumors and anecdotes drifted over the 
campus: the Weathermen were in town; truck- 
loads of arms had been hijacked; caches of gas- 
oline found; thefts were reported, cases of 
black assault. After their concern for legal jus- 
tice for the Panthers and social justice for New 
Haven, Yale came to feel a third and more 
overriding concern: the physical and moral 
survival of the university. 


Corece by college, the students voted to ‘‘lib- 
erate”’ their residences, i.e., to throw them open 
to visiting demonstrators for meals and beds. 
The university approved and prepared to feed 
two meals to 25,000 strangers on May | alone. 
Hospitality, Brewster argued, would certainly 
be less provocative than trying to turn Yale 
into a fortress, which it is not equipped to be 
in any case. Once this was clear, the students 
launched a mobilization of volunteers that re- 
sembled the planning for a pacifist D-day: 
communications centers, rumor control cen- 
ters, first aid stations, leaflets on ‘‘what to do 
if you get busted,”’ beds for drug cases to calm 
down on, and a small army of yellow-head- 
banded marshals who were instructed not to 
try to police the rally with muscle but to cir- 
culate, cajole and keep things peaceful. 

Then came the invaders, 15,000 strong. 
Rock music poured live over the Old Campus 
and revolutionary rhetoric, complete with ob- 
scenities, poured over the teeming Green 
—Rubin, Hoffman, Dellinger, Miranda and 
others, including a recorded interview in jail 
with Bobby Seale, who urged nonviolence on 
the demonstrators. So did all the Panther 


speakers, and they proved they meant it when 
the trouble began on Friday. A thousand dem- 
onstrators, reacting to a false report that some 
Panthers had been arrested, marched from 
campus to Green, threw bottles at the cops, 
and drew a counterattack of tear gas. Shep- 
herded away from further violence by Panthers 
and marshals, these trouble-seekers retreated 
to the colleges and gradually bedded down in 
students’ rooms and commons. There were 41 
arrests but nobody was seriously hurt. There 
was also minor trouble on the final night, with 
more tear gas but fewer arrests. 

“I can’t give enough credit to the students 
and community marshals,’’ said New Haven 
Police Chief James F. Ahern. He can take some 
credit himself for his coolness and his instruc- 
tions that the cops minimize their contact with 
the demonstrators (no use of billies). Still more 
credit belongs to the Panthers, who, though 
revolutionaries, had tactical reasons for avoid- 
ing violence on this occasion and used their 
considerable moral authority to cool the white 
left. ‘‘Don’t mess with me,” said a black in 
the marshal’s line to a white protester itching 
to throw rocks, ‘‘I’m a Panther.” 

This Panther tactic was powerfully abetted 
by the New Haven Negro community, of which 
the Panthers form a small and sometimes un- 
welcome fraction. Said the president of the Hill 
Parents Association, ‘‘We have to live here af- 
ter it’s all over. I'd like to see as little trouble 
as possible.’’ The Negro community organized 
its own information control center and kept 
its kids away from the Green. Although it 
blames Yale for a lot of its problems, espe- 
cially the housing shortage, this community 
has good liaison with Woolsey Hall in time of 
need. Thus four major power centers in New 
Haven—the black residents, the Panthers, the 
police and the university—found their inter- 
ests parallel and combined to keep the peace. 

One residual of the May Day experience is 
likely to leave a net gain. Before the rally, 
scores of undergraduates went ringing door- 
bells around white New Haven, explaining po- 
litely to several thousand householders why 
Yale was concerned about the Panther trial. 
These unfamiliar town-gown contacts, and 
even more so Yale’s new interest in its black 
neighbors, are likely to survive the crisis and 
could lead to an improvement in Yale’s com- 
munity relations, which have been very bad 
and would have been unspeakable had the ral- 
ly done damage to the town. 

As for President Brewster, when 3,000 stu- 
dents and faculty signed a resolution in his sup- 
port after the Agnew blast, he thanked them 
for ‘‘the energy, common sense and goodwill’ 
with which they were facing the test that their 
own concern for legal and social justice had 
helped bring on. Brewster staked his reputa- 
tion on how the students would behave under 
stress, and he won handsomely. They took the 
responsibility of their own commitment and 
gave us all a lesson in how the muscular use of 
free speech and free assembly is still vital to our 
continuing mutual education. If they didn’t do 
it for God or country, they did it for conscience 
and the Bill of Rights—and for Yale. B 


Iberia International Airlines 
is very well traveled. So you 
shouldn't be at all surprised to 
find us in Paris. Or London. 

Or New York. Or Caracas. 
Wherever there’s excitement 
and romance...there’s Iberia. 

But no matter where we 
wander and how worldly we 


become, we cling with a pas- 
sionate pride to our Spanish 
heritage. The heritage of warmth 
and dignity, gaiety and grace. 
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Fly the world with Iberia. 
The romance of Spain on every plane. 


And of romance. The very 
romance that /s Spain flies with 
Iberia Airlines. It’s reflected 
in the romantic manner of our 
courtly crew, in the whole 
concept of our luxurious Royal 
Rose Service, in our soon-to- 
arrive castles in the sky—Iberia’s 
romantic 747 Giant Jets. 

No matter where you’re 
going, wouldn’t it be nice to go 


romantic? On Iberia International 
Airlines. The most romantic 
distance between two points. 
Or three...or four... 


International Airlines of Spain. 
Where only the plane 


gets more attention than you. 
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than all 8mm cameras preceding it. 


Minolta’s Autopak-8 D10. 

A new concept camera. A system camera 
fault colertaraveneiclorec uariaaagele@arlarx= 

8mm photography for years to come. 
Transistors, space-age integrated circuitry 
and Minolta’s special new electromagnetic 
shutter release result in a totally new 

(ele) ofelsjolastaltsieusennse)alel<ej-a-)2)ah/¢ 

Minolta’s electromagnetic shutter release 
is the key that gives the D10 

more features more completeness than 
ever before possible with an 8mm camera. 
8mm photography comes of age with it. 
And becomes a true system. 

This release also brings about a host 

of filming possibilities never before 
available with 8mm. For example: 


Intervalometers for time-lapse photography, 


wire and wireless remote control and 
tape synchronization. And other 
touches of professionalism 
usually not even found 
on more expensive, 
large frame cameras. 
Ease of handling and 
operation is nothing 
more than amazing. 


Other features which add a professional 
touch to 8mm moviemaking include: 
7—70mm variable 5-speed power zooming. 
Automatic and manual fading. 

Seven filming speeds from single frame 

to 50 frames per second. Behind the aperture 
automatic exposure measurement. 

Manual exposure adjustment. 

A total “information center’’ viewfinder. 
And of course, the famous Zoom Rokkor Lens. 
And many more innovations, 

Innovations that truly make a wedding 

of optics and electronics. 

But decide for yourself. 

Your camera dealer is just waiting 

to show it off. 
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Scandinavian Computer. 


Behind that nice smile lurks a million-dollar brain: the SAS 
Central Computer in Copenhagen. SAS ticket offices all 
round the world are hooked up electronically to 
Copenhagen. Why? To give you a travel reservation service 
second to none. 

A flight to Seattle. An hotel in Tokyo. A hire car in Bergen, 
Bangkok or Buenos Aires. Even a special meal on the way 
there (vegetarian, slimming—you name it). Our people can 
make all these arrangements for you in a matter of seconds. 
And confirm them right there on the spot. 

Quick and efficient. With a bright girl at your end, a 
brilliant mechanical brain at ours, booking was never so 


simple. So reliable. Fly SAS. You'll see. S Ay 
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Cowboys made their work their play. ? 


Rome had its gladiators. The Latin 
countries have their bullfights. Amer- 
ica, the Rodeo. “Ro-dee-o,” the cow- 
boys call it. And there’s no wilder 
sport anywhere. 

It started in the early days of the 
West. And grew out of the boasting 
and bragging of tough cowhands, 
who drove cattle up from Texas in 
the years after the Civil War. Arriv- 
ing in trail towns, these men were 
quick to match their skills in riding 
and roping against those of local 
cowboys. It was in 1886 that the good 
people of Prescott, Arizona, handed 
out the first silver beltbuckle to a 
rodeo contestant. Soon after that they 
built a grandstand and started selling 
tickets. 

It seemed people would gladly 
pay to watch 150 lbs. of tough, stub- 
born cowboy battle 1,500 Ibs. of 
Brahma bull. 

Today, most rodeo events are a 
contest against the clock, with each 
man trying for the fastest time on one 
of the roping events—or “lasting the 
limit” with good form , during a ride. 
The wildest events are saddle bronc 
riding, bareback riding, bull riding 
calf roping, and steer wrestling. ; 
And certain regulations have to be 
followed to score well. 

Saddle Bronc Riding. In this event, 





the rider must have his spurs in con- & 
é tact with the # 
<2 2 ~ horse's shouldersg' : 


: S “as the animal's front © 
feet hit the ground on 
aot hy his first jump 
“. from the chute. 
J One of the 
#% rider's arms 
“2€ must always 
-. be free. 
The rider is 









: § bucked off, loses his stirrup or buck 
y * rein, touches the saddle with ; 
7 * either hand, wrapsthe rein * 
¥ around his hand, or touche 
the horse or rein with his free && 
hand anytime during the ride. 
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The event is timed for 8or 10 po 
seconds. 4+ 





* The rider must always keep one hand 


& disqualified if he gets 





Steer Wrestling. Also called bull- 
dogging. In this event, each bulldog- 
ger has a partner to keep the steer 
running in a straight line. The steer 
and “partner” leave the chute to- 
gether. Time begins when the barrier 
is released in front of mounted “dog- 
ger.” Riding at top speed and leaning 
towards the steer’s horns, the dogger 
leaps from his horse, grabs the steer 
by the horns and attempts to wrestle 
it to the ground. 

Calf Roping. A mounted rider in 
the chute waits for a released calf to 
cross the barrier line. If rider leaves 
chute. before calf crosses line he is 
penalized. He carries two ropes and 
is allowed to use the second if first 
rope misses. When the calf is roped, 

“2 rider must dismount, “go 
down the rope,” and 

throw calf by hand. 

Rope and rein must be 

adjusted to prevent 

the horse from dragging 
the calf. The roper then 
uses his “tie rope” to cross 

_ and tie any three 
% we legs. He 

then signals 

completed 

tie by raising 
*= both hands. If 
t Pa the rope comes 
7. * loose, or if calf 
gets to his feet before tie 

is ruled complete, the roper is dis- 


free, and can be disqualified for any qualified. 


Eat : Jar fy These are the five major events in 
or the reasons given under bronc any rodeo, and it takes a tough breed 
riding. The bull is also scored for his 








Bareback Riding. Basically i i @ 
the same regulations as in bronc jg” 
riding, only without a saddle. The ™* 

event is timed for 8 ~~ 
seconds, and the 
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Bull Riding. One of the most thrill- 


ing, yet dangerous events in Rodeo. 


wr buck of man to see them through. The same 
a ‘a, DUCKING ProWeSS. breed of man who helped tame the 
? ‘ire 8 seconds. American frontier 100 years ago. 

a Now, he's taken the “Ro-dee-o” out 

oe of the West and brought it to people 

. everywhere. From New York to Paris 

to Rome. 

3% And that's pretty much the story of 
Marlboro, too. The brand that came 
out of the American West to be en- 
joyed by people everywhere. Wher- 
ever people smoke for flavor. 

Marlboro. A quality product of 


the Philip Morris Company. 

































Light up a Marit 
it's America’s best-tas 








How to be 


confident of a great 
vacation. 





Look for our label when you talk vacation with All as comfortable, as reliable as your KLM 
your travel agent. It’s got more than just ourname __flight. And all flexible; whatever you need to make 
behind it. your great vacation. 

We've got together with the travel specialists. So go ahead. Plan it. Tell your travel agent 

And from the very best of their suggestions, your dreams. 
tour itineraries have been compiled. Re And remember. When we put our name 












on this label, we laid our reputation 
on the line. Of being the most 
reliable airline in the world. 
Makes you kind of confident, 
doesn’t it? 


With the best of resorts, hotels, 
facilities. 

A whole range of tours... 
at a whole range of prices... 
to a whole world of places. 
Budget tours and luxury 
tours; go as a group tours 
and go it alone tours. 


This label 
gets tied to 
only the best 
vacations. 





Hitler’s hat in his office at the Chancellery in Berlin 


Long-buried pictures, taken by the Fuhrer’s own 
photographer, document a strange history 


THE PRIVATE WORLD OF 


HITLER 


Twenty-five years ago, with a bullet in his 
mouth, Adolf Hitler ended his life and his reign 
as conqueror of most of Europe. The mem- 
ories of this worst demagogue in history—of 
the lies he told, the lands and lives he rav- 
aged, the Jews he massacred, the uncountable 
murders he committed—have not faded. But 
Hitler today seems a symbol more than a man 
—especially to those under 30 or 35 who did 
not know him as a present evil. On the fol- 
lowing pages, LIFE opens the private world 
of Adolf Hitler and shows how he moved in 
it. The pictures taken by Hitler’s person- 
al photographer, Hugo Jaeger, close in on 
the Fuhrer at the height of his success. They 


are unique for being in color, and few of them 
have ever been published before. Jaeger long 
kept them buried: fearful at war’s end that 
American soldiers might confiscate them or 
destroy them, he packed them in preserving 
jars and interred them over an area of a square 
mile, mapping as he went: ‘“‘From the railroad 
switch 263 ties west, then 15 meters north. 
...” Several times he dug up the jars, dried 
them and repacked them. The photographs 
were in fine condition when he dug them up for 
good. They reveal a man who could turn eas- 
ily from the pursuit of his paranoid ambitions 
to settle comfortably into the details and 
often ludicrous banalities of his private life. 








The camera 
that followed him 
everywhere 


On evenings at his mountain home or in the Chan- 
cellery in Berlin, Adolf Hitler used to take great 
pleasure in putting on a show of stereopticon slides 
of himself—as the central figure of mammoth Nazi 
rallies, as the friendly Fiihrer adored by his fol- 
lowers. Hugo Jaeger, who took the slides, was a dog- 
ged photographer on a self-appointed mission to 
document the Fihrer’s life in color. Color photog- 
raphy was not much appreciated in Germany in 
those days, but Hitler was impressed. Fond of mak- 
ing ringing prophecies (‘‘The world of the future,” 
he once declaimed, ‘‘will be vegetarian’), he told 
Jaeger, ‘““The future belongs to color photography,” 
and made Jaeger his personal cameraman. Permit- 
ted—in effect, ordered—to follow Hitler almost ev- 
erywhere he went, Jaeger got in where other cam- 
eras were barred. His 2,000 negatives, the only ex- 
tensive color album of Hitler’s career, have been 
purchased by LIFE as a historical record. 

In his private moments, Hitler could be an at- 
tractive man, putting people quickly at their ease, 
making pleasant small talk, flattering women with 
graceful compliments. A magnificent self-dramatiz- 
er in public, he showed the actor’s skill of mimicry 
when he told dinner table anecdotes or described 
his triumphs at international conferences. His mo- 
bile face, which could turn cruelly sarcastic or livid 
with anger, could assume an engaging warmth as 
he chattered on. Though addicted to extravagant 
statements and verbose philosophizing, he had a 
precise mind and astonished listeners with his ex- 
traordinary ability to absorb and organize facts. 

Above all, Hitler had the gift of charming peo- 
ple and of commanding their loyalty. He exercised, 
especially with his almost hypnotic eyes, a curious 
magnetism that endured even through the last de- 
crepit days of defeat. At his height, this power was 
almost diabolic. Jaeger has never forgotten one ral- 
ly. ““We were in a hall,”’ he recalls, “thousands and 
thousands of people, and something monstrous hap- 
pened. There was a mass suggestion at work, a fluid 
in the air, and everybody, men as well as women, 
abruptly began to tremble and weep and howl, and 
all the while Hitler sat up there without saying 
a word, without stirring, just staring at them.” 


Engulfed by admiring Austrian girls, Hitler sent a hur- 
ry call for Jaeger to come and take this picture. Hitler 
had a gracious routine for such occasions, asking the 
girls about their work and their expectations. ‘‘I prom- 
ise every German girl a husband,” hle would say. 





On a 1939 cruise, just after he annexed all Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hitler reacted characteristically to the risks and 
triumphs. Sometimes he was aloof and stern, then sud- 
denly was elated and gregarious, the life of the party. 


In 1941, Hitler gave this Christmas party for his gen- 
erals. Though he dominated his officers and came to de- 
spise them, Hitler never felt socially at ease with them 
—they had better backgrounds and education. He 
never invited them to dinner, aware that they looked 
down on the old comrades he liked to have around. 


At his official residence in Munich in 1938, Hitler and 
his protocol officer wait for Chamberlain and Daladier 
to come to sign the agreement ceding part of Czecho- 
slovakia to Germany. Even though he knew he had al- 
ready won, Hitler was nervous and querulous, com- 
plaining that “I have to deal with nonentities.”’ 


Ill at ease when 
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A heavy elegance pervaded Hitler’s receptions. Above 
with their wives are Heinrich Hoffman, the photog- 
rapher, and (in back) the mayor of Nuremberg. Only 
married women were invited, ‘‘to preserve,” writes his 
old associate Albert Speer, ‘‘the image of a leader whose 


life was absolutely respectable. Toward these women 
Hitler behaved [as at right] like the graduate of a dance 
class at the final dance. He displayed a shy eagerness 
to do nothing wrong, to offer compliments and to bid 
goodby with the Austrian kissing of the hand.” 











Hitler’s secretaries, who were permitted to fuss over 
and make fun of him, offer fond 50th-birthday greet- 
ings. Well-wishers sent him dozens of baby carriages, 
with broad hints that he find a use for them. 


‘An erotic 
radiation 


“Hitler,” writes Albert Speer in his memoirs, [n- 
side the Third Reich, “believed he had a powerful 
erotic radiation for women. But he never knew, he 
used to say, whether a woman preferred him as 
Chancellor or Adolf Hitler. ‘Women are attracted 
to me because I am unmarried,’ he would say. ‘It’s 
the same with a movie actor; when he marries, he 
loses a certain something for the women who adore 
him.’ He often remarked he did not want witty 
and intelligent women about him, not aware how 
offensive such remarks must be to ladies present.” 
Many women were drawn to Hitler in his ear- 
lier years, but he was indifferent to all of them 
except his niece, whom he deeply loved and who 
committed suicide. Eva Braun, a photographer’s 
assistant, forced herself on Hitler by threatening 
to kill herself over him and moved in with him in 
1932. What part sex played in their liaison is an 
unsettled question. For several years, at least, 
Eva was Hitler’s mistress in name only. The day 
before they both died in 1945 he married her. 
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Delighted at the women who swarm up at a Nurem- 
berg rally, Hitler breaks into the little jig step that 
marked his exultant moments—as when he heard the 
news that France had surrendered. At right, he fas- 


cinates Inga Ley, wife of his labor leader. Hitler liked 
tall or full-figured women, and in talking about them 
dwelt more on their shapes than their charm. Eva 
Braun was an exception, petite and delicately built. 








In art, he knew what he liked: nudes, 
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Hitler accepts a convertible from Ferdinand Porsche, 
the famous designer. Hitler loved to have his driver 
tear along at 80 mph—until 1939 when he turned su- 
perstitious about accidents and made 35 mph the limit. 


Hitler, who when young made a scanty living paint- 
ing postcards, set himself up as a superjudge of art. 
His plebian taste ran to sentimental scenes and explic- 
it Nordic nudes. At a preview of a show of German art 
in Munich in 1937, he went into a tirade against the 
“degenerate” paintings chosen and stormed through 
the storage rooms to find replacements. One that he ad- 
mired greatly was Peasant Venus—to which the art- 
ist, Sepp Hilz, at left in his studio with the model, is giv- 
ing some finishing touches. At the opening (above) Hit- 
ler gave a rapt audience (propaganda chief Goebbels 
is right behind him) a lecture on what art should be. 


A meeting of partners 


On a clifftop in Italy during a 1938 state visit, Hitler 
talks on while Mussolini pensively holds a rose and gen- 
erals pay strict attention. The Italian royal family is 
standing apart—which Hitler resented, complaining that 





the king treated Mussolini as a lackey. He always felt 
a kinship to Mussolini: both came of poor families and 
had to face down the scorn of social superiors. Although 
he pushed him around politically, Hitler remained per- 


sonally loyal to his fumbling Fascist partner, rescuing 
him from his mistakes, retrieving him from his captors 
and insisting he be treated as IJ Duce even after he 
had become nothing more than an unstrung puppet. 
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William Lawson’s Light 
Scotch Whisky was first enjoyed 
over 120 years ago by people 
who should know more about 
Scotch than anyone. 

The Scots themselves. 

So it shouldn’t surprise 
olemicemebetemdetciusiacwitejotar-t ere! 
mellow taste goes down 
splendidly with your friends, 

Remember they’ve never 
had anything like William 
Lawson’s Light Scotch before. 

Maybe they’re just making 
up for lost time. 
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Yugoslavia’s Milovan Djilas 


‘Dissent 
cannot be 
shot down 
or 
arrested’ 


by PETER YOUNG 


hen Milovan Djilas walks through down- 
town Belgrade these days, few people recognize 
the man they once considered the heir to Mar- 
shal Tito’s throne. ‘‘And why should they?’ he 
asks. ‘“No one has seen a picture of me for so 
long.’ The first great intellectual defector from 
the Communist political system, jailed three times 
for his books, essays and interviews published in 
the West, and still living under the constant threat 
of arrest for his words and ideas, Djilas is now 
an Official nonperson. No photograph, no article 
or anything else concerning him has appeared in 
Yugoslavia for the last 15 years. On the bustling 
sidewalks of Belgrade, the faces of passersby re- 
main vacant. The schoolchildren have never even 
heard of him. 

It is an odd sort of life for the man who was 
once vice president of Yugoslavia and one of 
Tito’s closest friends. Now 58, he is officially pro- 
hibited from publishing any writings, in or out 
of Yugoslavia, until 1972. Nonetheless, he went 
ahead last year and arranged publication abroad 
of both The Unperfect Society, a new critique of 
Marxism, and his Serbo-Croatian translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Both are forbidden in 
Yugoslavia as is everything else that he writes. 








CONTINUED Djilas gazes from the window of his Belgrade flat. At left are the stacked sheets 
of toilet paper on which he wrote a novel during four years of imprisonment. 
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‘‘When we talk about Communists, we are talking about phantoms. The Communism of old is dead” 


CONTINUED 

At the same time, however, he is allowed to 
see anyone he wishes (his telephone number is in 
the book, although listed under his wife’s name) 
and he receives extraordinary treatment for one 
so out of favor with the regime. He lives com- 
fortably in a $45-a-month, four-room flat on a 
quiet, shady street in downtown Belgrade. He re- 
ceives a $240-a-month government pension. In 
addition, he gets $7,000 a year from his New York 
publisher, 80% of which is eaten up in United 
States and Yugoslav income taxes. He has enough 
money to live well while putting something extra 
aside for future trips abroad. That he is allowed 
a passport to travel abroad is in itself extraor- 
dinary—and makes all the more remarkable Dji- 
las’ determination to remain in Yugoslavia where 
his freedom rests on nothing more solid than 
Tito’s grudging respect. 

Neither his past ordeal as a political prisoner, 
condemned to solitary confinement in damp, un- 
heated cells for months at a time, nor his present 
limbo as a government pensioner has quieted Dji- 
las’ frequently acid tongue. A few years ago Mar- 
shal Tito remarked sourly, ‘‘Djilas—he talks too 
much.”’ Today, Djilas’ favorite pastime, next to 
trout fishing or playing chess with his 16-year- 
old son Alexis, is still talking. And what he says, 
he says with the same freedom of mind that has 
made him an outcast of the society and system 
he helped to create. 

In the spacious study of his four-room flat, a 
room dominated by two ceiling-high bookshelves, 
Djilas talks mostly about the future—of the Com- 
munist system, or what’s left of it, of the coming 
crisis with China, of relations with the West. He 
dwells little on the past, keeping only two remind- 
ers of his own past in the room: a small bronze 
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of Karl Marx, which was a 41st-birthday present 
from Tito, and to one side of his desk, a small bun- 
dle of toilet paper on which he wrote the first 
draft of a novel during his last years at Sremska 
Mitrovica prison. 

“In Marx and Lenin there is a lot of pure non- 
sense,’ he says. ‘‘New explanations are in great 
demand.” He sees Soviet leadership slowly dis- 
integrating as it clutches desperately to a rigid, 
outdated ideology. ‘‘Nobody today really be- 
lieves in Communism,”’ he says. ‘‘Maybe only 
[East Germany’s] Ulbricht or [Poland’s] Go- 
mulka. When we talk about Communists, we 
are talking about phantoms. The Communism 
of old is dead. Only the structures it created re- 
main behind.” 

If his last nine-year stretch at Sremska Mitro- 
vica knocked a lot of the old Montenegrin vi- 
olence out of him, Djilas came out of prison de- 
termined to go on fighting for reform and change 
in his part of the world and convinced that he 
must ‘‘leave nothing unsaid that might be of sig- 
nificance to those who write history.”’ 

Since then, he has been doing just that in nov- 
els, short stories, essays and newspaper articles 
published abroad—keeping his fight alive for 
“the reform of Communism,” as he prefers to 
call it. 

“Tam in some ways still a practical politician,” 
he says. ‘‘Publishing these writings of mine is also 
a form of the struggle.” 

In his latest book, The Unperfect Society, Dji- 
las wrote that ‘‘if the Russian people and the na- 
tions of the Soviet Union are lagging behind in 
liberalizing mass movements today, the same 
cannot be said of their intelligentsia. History 
stalks from nation to nation, and now that it 


has begun its walk through the Communist world, 
it would seem highly improbable that its ‘home- 
land,’ the Soviet Union, will be excluded from 
its itinerary.” 

Djilas is perfectly certain that history will take 
quite a good walk through the Soviet Union by 
the end of this century. 

“In 30 years,’ he says, ‘‘everything will be 
changed in Russia, its economic and social re- 
lations with the West, its government and party 
structure. The spirit inside the party will change. 
I believe democracy will come to Russia. At the 
beginning, maybe something on the order of Yu- 
goslavia will be set up. That would be a good 
start. But it has to come. It cannot be stopped.” 

For Djilas, the signs are already clear in the 
growing power of the Soviet managerial class and 
in the opposition of the intelligentsia led by Ale- 
ksandr Solzhenitsyn, the controversial Russian 
author of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
The First Circle and The Cancer Ward. (Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s novels have been widely acclaimed in the 
West, but only the first has been published in the 
Soviet Union.) 

Djilas hunches over his large oak desk, pokes 
his index finger into the arm of an overstuffed 
chair and whispers excitedly: “‘This is real op- 
position! This is different! The form is different! 
Sure, there was always intellectual opposition 
—even in Stalin’s time. But it wasn’t this. It was 
classical bourgeois or counterrevolutionary or the 
protestations of more or less party heretics or de- 
moralized intellectuals like Bukharin—who dif- 
fered perhaps in the method of approach but ba- 
sically remained loyal to Stalin and the party. All 
were easy to liquidate. 


‘*Solzhenitsyn has nothing to do with any of 
CONTINUED 
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Djilas plays chess with his son Alexis who, 
he concedes, is “a bit better than I am.” 


CONTINUED 


this. He is not a counterrevolutionary or party 
heretic. They know that. He doesn’t propose a 
set of guidelines or offer proposals for revolu- 
tionary action. But he does believe in a new vi- 
sion of the world, a humanitarian vision. This is 
new, and impossible for the KGB to destroy be- 
cause dissent and new ideas such as these cannot 
be shot down or arrested.” 

Obviously, Dyjilas feels a spiritual affinity with 
the Russian author. Both have served time in jail. 
Both are officially prohibited from publishing 
their works, and both represent an opposition 
dedicated to basic human truths of freedom, jus- 
tice and morality. 

In this sense, Djilas says, ‘Solzhenitsyn is more 
important than Pasternak. I am not talking about 
which of the two was the better literary figure. Pa- 
sternak was obviously a giant. I’m talking about 
forms of opposition. Pasternak represented intel- 
lectual opposition only. Solzhenitsyn’s opposi- 
tion, on the other hand, goes deep into the very 
roots of Russian society. It is total. His novels 
are in the classical Russian tradition, not so new 
in form perhaps, but reflecting the pulse of the na- 
tion, much more consequent, more deep, and this 
is what can change Russia and what must change 
Russia.” 

Djilas recalls that just as a small group of in- 
tellectuals was able to influence the czars in 19th 
Century Russia, so the same pattern of influence 
works today. It is disorganized opposition, but it 
works. And there are those, he speculates, even 
at the top—maybe not so high up as the Krem- 
lin, but close by—who believe at least partially 
in what Solzhenitsyn is trying to say. 

Djilas likes to cite his own experience as a dis- 
senter as an omen of what the future may hold 
for Solzhenitsyn. 

“T too,” he recollects, ‘‘was cut off from the 
party for things I had said and written. Never- 
theless, in the party there were always those who 
thought to themselves: ‘Dyjilas? He is maybe na- 
ive, but he is an honest man and some of his ideas 
are not bad.’ You must remember there is always 
an element of uncertainty in the party. The Yu- 
goslav press once called me a ‘pawn of the West’ 
and claimed that the CIA was interested in me 
—probably they were—but no one believed this. 
Every honest man knew I was not for destroying 
the party but for reforming it. Today, I am meet- 
ing members of the party—not at the top level 
—and they are shaking my hand. Fifteen years 
ago nobody did this.” 

CONTINUED 
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‘After Tito, something different must happen’ 


CONTINUED 

Djilas’ passion for reforming Communism has 
kept him in jail almost a third of his adult life, 
partly under the prewar regime as an illegal Com- 
munist but mostly under the rule of the party he 
helped bring to power. 

In 1953, as the party’s chief ideologist, he was 
already writing articles in the party newspaper, 
accusing Communists of inventing the 20th Cen- 
tury’s most modern technique for man’s exploi- 
tation by man. This was intolerable, of course, 
and he was quickly expelled from the Central 
Committee. Later, in 1955, he was tried and giv- 
en a three-year suspended sentence for creating 
“‘hostile propaganda”’ in an interview he gave to 
the New York Times. 

The year after that he was jailed for criticizing 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary and a year later 
he was put away for an extended term for pub- 
lishing abroad The New Class, a brilliant critique 
of the Communist system. He was conditionally 
released in 1961, only to be slapped back into 
Sremska Mitrovica for publishing Conversations 
with Stalin, in which he was accused of having 
‘‘revealed state secrets.” 

Looking back on those years, Dyilas is philo- 
sophic. “‘I was never sure I’d win, and I was pre- 
pared to stay in jail the rest of my life,” he says. 
“But I never for a minute doubted that I was 
right.” 

Djilas quickly puts aside the past and again 
looks toward the future, a firm believer in the 
slow but positive mutations of society. Change 
in the Soviet Union, he predicts, will come from 
within, but not through new revolution or civil 
war. ‘‘Only societies in total crisis,’ he says, 
“‘will be hit by such apocalyptic events, and So- 
viet society as a whole is not in such crisis, 
only the Party and the ideology are.” To Djilas, 
the idea of opposition from outside is simply 
“surrealistic.” 


But he believes that a more friendly and imag- 
inative Western policy toward the Soviet Union 
could speed the process of change. 

‘The problem is very simple. The Communist 
party is a fighting organization with a fighting ide- 
ology. So it naturally follows that if relations with 
the West are friendly, there will be nothing for 
the Communists to fight against. This is not to 
say the West should let down its defenses. It must 
remain strong, but not use that strength to scare 
the other side. 

The late President Kennedy, Djilas says, was 
correct in not trying to fight Communism, but at- 
tempting ‘‘to understand it and to develop some 
positive vision.” 


In America today, however, he sees no man of 
such imagination. A truly imaginative leader, Dji- 
las believes, would see there is only one way out 
of the war of words and ideologies that has 
plagued the 20th Century: ‘‘massive economic 
collaboration between East and West.”’ He fears 
that America is economically too conservative, 
too rich and too strong to realize the need for all- 
out economic collaboration with Russia. But, he 
says, ‘‘it would revolutionize relations between 
the two countries. Think what a $50 billion loan 
would do to all that ideology!” 

President Nixon’s visit to Romania last year, 
Djilas believes, did serve notice upon the Soviets 
that the United States was interested in better re- 
lations with that part of the world. But, he adds, 
“‘T fear part of the President’s purpose was to 
help along the seeds of nationalism in Romania. 
This is neither essential nor a good idea.”’ 

Freedom in Eastern Europe, Djilas believes, 
will depend largely upon trends within the Soviet 
Union, while freedom in the Soviet Union will 
hinge largely on trends in the world as a whole, 
not just the Communist part of it. 


Visiting a Belgrade war museum, Djilas stops to brush snow from a 
World War II cannon. Once a colonel-general in Tito’s Partisans, 
he was stripped of his rank at the time of his imprisonment. 





“There is so much America can do. It should 
liquidate all economic discrimination and go for- 
ward with trade, credits, investment, and not be 
afraid of such things as reciprocity or mutual 
trust. America is strong enough and Russia needs 
it desperately. Her economy is more and more in- 
efficient. Comecon [the Communist-bloc trade 
organization] is a failure. Russia will be forced 
to cooperate with the West because she cannot af- 
ford to remain isolated.” 

Djilas moves his armchair a little closer, low- 
ers his voice and rests an index finger character- 
istically along one side of his nose. 

*‘And don’t forget China,’ he says, almost 
whispering. ‘‘In 20 years she will know how to 
throw the hydrogen bomb onto any Russian city. 
She will have more people, more divisions, and if 
she has a mind to expand, she will go in one di- 
rection only—West. 

“Russia must then go toward resolving all her 
problems with the West. She cannot have two 
enemies.” 


In talks with Djilas, one is more than once struck 
by his almost childlike faith in man’s better na- 
ture, by his “‘things must work out in the end”’ 
positivism. ‘‘Without faith,’ he has written, 
“‘meii cannot move wisps of straw, let alone 
mountains. Those who are without faith, with- 
out self-dedication, are without hope and are en- 
titled to nothing.” 

Similarly, in walks with the man along the 
streets of Belgrade, one wonders at what seems 
to be a total indifference to his own anonymity. 
“‘T was a colonel-general in the Yugoslav Parti- 
san army,” he says, stopping to brush the snow 
from a World War II cannon outside a military 
museum. ‘‘But they took the title away and the 
brass and the braid as well.’ And before one can 
detect even the slightest sign of regret in his face, 
he is talking once again about humanity, beam- 
ing with enthusiasm. 

He even has kind words for Tito, whom he calls 
‘‘a very important man.”’ After Tito? ‘‘Well,”’ he 
says, ‘something different must happen because 
no such person exists to take over. Some form of 
confederation will probably be set up among the 
six constituent republics.” 

And although he doesn’t admit it, one has 
the distinct feeling Djilas would like to play 
some role in that future confederation. Some of 
his friends believe time and history are working 
for him, that intelligent Communists have now 
arrived at the same conclusions that Djilas 
reached alone nearly two decades ago and that 
they will come to him. 


**You may lose the power,” he says, ‘but you 
never quite forget how it felt when you had it. 
Sometimes I think I would like to have that pow- 
er again, and then sometimes I’m afraid of it. And 
I suppose if I’m afraid of it, it’s just as well I 
don’t have it. 

‘But if they were to ask me back,”’ he quickly 
adds, “‘I would be ready.” | 
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Lufthansa 


The international airline 
made in Germany. 


Lufthansa has always been 
a modern airline. 


In the golden twenties the most 
modern plane an airline could fly was 
the Junkers-F 13. In fact, it was the 
world’s first all-metal, low-wing plane 
built for passenger transport. 

With unusual features 

like a closed passenger cabin and 
seat belts. Lufthansa operated a 
fleet of 55 Junkers-F 13s. 

In the thirties the Junkers-Ju 52 was 
the most famous carrier. 

This strong and sturdy plane, 
nicknamed ”old aunt Ju” served 
most Lufthansa routes. 

Today the great name is Boeing. And 
Lufthansa has an all-Boeing jet fleet. 
In fact, we were the first airline 

in the world to have the Boeing 737. 
The first in Europe to have the 727. 
And the second in the world to 
order the Boeing 747. In a couple 
of years the supersonic jets 

will be the most modern planes 

to fly with. We already have options. 





Se eet ee 


‘Why don't 


you guys 
become 
cops?’ 


T by ROBERT DALEY 
I 


he cop in front of the blackboard tells the 
college students: ‘‘The secret’s out. I’m really 
after your body.” 

The attempt to put them at their ease does 
not always work. Today at N.Y.U. the stu- 
dents listen coldly at first, and Sgt. David 
Durk, 34, a New York detective, can read in 
their faces their opinion of cops. 

Durk speaks: “‘If you really want to do 
good, if you really want to help people, be- 
come a cop. Let yourself dare to think about 
it. It isn’t VISTA, it isn’t the Peace Corps. It 
isn’t $2,000 a year chanting folk songs around 
acampfire in Ghana. Its $10,000 a year to start. 
It’s a real job dealing with real people and real 
problems.” 

Durk is six feet tall. His complexion is sal- 
low, his hair graying. He wears a striped tie 
and a button-down shirt. His accent and im- 
agery are from the streets of New York and 
his manner is aggressive. He comes across as 
a cerebral tough guy. ‘“You say you want to 
do good. I’m telling you how. I’m offering you 
a job where altruism merges with fun. That 
siren and those red lights are fun. I’m offering 
you an absolutely succulent job. I was bored 
out of my skull, falling into the same trap as ev- 
eryone else. I’d be a lawyer and make money. 
Then I became a cop. I love being a cop. It 
isn’t bank holdups, it’s family fights. It’s tak- 
ing pushers and muggets off the streets. It’s 
showing compassion when people are in trou- ~ 
ble. I arrested a landlord—the diamond on his 
pinky was twitching. The people were stand- 
ing in the street screaming, ‘Viva /a policia!’ 

“Tf you believe that all is lost and the next 
step is the barricades, this job is not for you. 
If you see social progress as a mass movement 
with you as the director, this job is not for 


you. But if individuals count, become a cop.” ra 4 a ii. wm wags 8 
Since last October, Durk has recruited at a At Amherst College, students listen to alumnus David Durk, now a police recruiter from New York City 
CONTINUED 
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Sixteen Amherst undergraduates signed up for the police exam after listening to Durk 


“You will be 


freer to do 
the job right’ 


CONTINUED 


dozen or more colleges in the Northeast. Some 
200 youths have agreed to take tests for the 
New York police force and a number have al- 
ready passed all tests and await appointment. 
At N.Y.U. Durk signs up only two. He is elat- 
ed. “‘I got the only two possibles in the room.” 


D urk drives his Ford downtown. There are 
faster routes, but he drives slowly down city 
streets. Durk is famous for his off-duty arrests, 
and his concentration is not on driving but on 
the sidewalks. Cruising along prosperous Cen- 
tral Park South he watches the sidewalks. 

Suddenly: ‘‘See that suspicious-looking 
guy?” 

“No.” 

“That one,” says Durk, double-parking at 
an angle and springing from the car. He sprints 
into the Plaza Hotel after a scruffily dressed 
young man. In the lobby the suspect has no 
identification. Why did he run inside? ‘‘Be- 
cause,”’ he says, ““there’s a fag after me.” Durk 
lets the man go, for there is no complainant, 
no apparent crime. ‘‘A wrong guy always 
claims he’s running from a fag,” snorts Durk. 
“‘That’s the first thing they teach you in re- 
cruit school.” 

Durk goes home to his midtown apartment. 
_ One wall is floor to ceiling with books on psy- 
chology, economics, urban affairs, politics. 
There is a little fiction, not much, and the com- 
plete works of Freud. Durk subscribes to Com- 
mentary, The American Scholar, and has writ- 
ten for the Atlantic. “‘Tell me a cop who’s ever 
read Oscar Lewis,’ one of the applicants at 
N.Y.U. had said. ‘‘Until I came in here to- 
day, I thought I knew what I wanted to be 
when I grew up.” 

At the apartment the phone rings constant- 
ly. Now that Durk has had some publicity he 
is in demand to speak at colleges. Formerly 
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he lined up each appearance himself. Yale was 
one of the earliest and most successful. Durk 
signed up 20 boys who then began to sign up 
classmates; the total there is now about 45, 
and New York City has agreed to give its writ- 
ten police exam at Yale in May. Tappan Wil- 
der, director of internship programs at Yale 
and one of those who sponsored Durk’s ap- 
pearances, has asked that 100 exam forms be 
provided because the Yale students are pass- 
ing the word to Wesleyan and elsewhere. Wil- 
der says, ‘‘The students shove the military out 
at one end of the campus and welcome the 
cops at the other. The Police Corps rather than 
the Peace Corps. It draws on the same kind of 
enthusiasm. Durk’s idea cuts across so many 
fascinating lines, including draft exemptions.” 


A: most colleges, the students’ initial reac- 
tion to Durk is suspicion, if not outright hos- 
tility. ““The real role of the police is to beat up 
kids with long hair,’”’ Mark Nelson, 22, has 
challenged Durk at N.Y.U. “‘If we go in there 
they'll find some way to screw us. And as for 
you, you'll never get promoted.” 

Durk’s technique is to blunt each accusation 
with a sentence or two, then attack: ‘‘You’re 
telling me that everything I’ve said so far is a 
crock, right? Well, I have been promoted. And 
there are other guys in the department who feel 
as Ido. Not many. We’re not even a significant 
minority. If you come in there’ll be more. May- 
be you plan to hide behind a mask and join 
some company. You think once you get to the 
top you can throw off your mask and say, 
‘SHAZAM, it’s me, Good Guy.’ Sometimes 
you find that the mask fuses with your face.” 

At Princeton, John Slifka, 22, demands: 
*“Aren’t you too optimistic? Won’t we just 
wind up directing traffic in New York?” 

Answer: ‘“‘They won’t give you that job. 
That’s considered a good job. No waves. For 
most guys, being a cop is a damn good, high- 
paying job and they can’t get anything else as 
good, and so the pressure is on them to con- 
form and not to make waves. The public can 
hurt you; don’t get involved. But you college 
guys won’t be so vulnerable. You can get a bet- 
ter-paying job anytime. You will be freer. You 
can show the normal cop that it’s not unman- 
ly to be concerned, show compassion.”’ 


At Harvard, Kenneth Wolfe Jr., a married 
25-year-old divinity student, asks: ‘‘How do 
your superiors view what you want to do? If 
we join, what is the opposition going to be?” 

The answer to this is that Durk, who has 
been a New York cop for six years, is not spon- 
sored by the New York Police Department, 
and is gn a leave of absence this year. With no 
official backing, he moves from campus to 
campus ona grant from the National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the 
research agency of the Justice Department. 

Durk first proposed his recruiting ideas four 
years ago, and was told he was too idealistic. 
No high police official has announced himself 
in favor of Durk’s recruiting. Spokesmen will 
say only that they don’t oppose it. 


L, New York City a man joining the police 
force must be at least five foot seven, have good 
vision and a high school equivalent certificate. 
With those as the essential requirements for a 
job that pays $10,000 to start, 48,292 men ap- 
plied last year for 3,137 appointments. Of 
them, 24,640 took the written exam, 14,224 
passed it. Anyone who wants to become a cop 
in New York today has to wait nine months 
to a year. Because of the waiting list Durk has 
begun sending candidates to Washington, 
where the force is to be expanded by 1,300 men 
and where an appointment can come through 
within six weeks. And he is looking around 
for other major cities that need new cops. 

Durk is married, has two daughters and is 
the son of a doctor. He majored in political sci- 
ence at Amherst, then attended Columbia Law 
School for a year before quitting to become 
an importer of African carvings. At 28 he 
joined the police force to see what it was like. 
As a man of education he was naturally sus- 
pect, but he soon won over his fellow recruits: 
he could do more push-ups than most, and 
the first time he ever shot a pistol he put near- 
ly every bullet in the bull’s-eye. 

As a patrolman he made so many arrests 
that he was named a detective after only two 
years. And though it takes the average bright 
cop eight to 12 years to make sergeant, Durk 
made it in five. Durk’s immediate superior, Lt. 
Lawrence Dempsey, rates Durk an outstand- 
ing cop: “‘He has really uncommon dedication. 
He’s an aggressive officer, his honesty is with- 
out question. His personal bravery is also with- 
out question. He’s met informers alone on 
back roads where you never know if you'll col- 
lect information or if you’re being set up to dis- 
appear. He’s been attacked three times with 
knives, but he’s never shot anybody.” 

Dempsey speaks of anonymous complaints 
which Durk checked out: ‘‘People see some- 
thing wrong, but don’t want to testify. They 
fear for their lives or their jobs. Most people 
don’t relate too well to cops, but David knows 
how to persuade such people to commit them- 
selves, to perform their civic duty. He convinc- 
es such people that you have to get involved.” 

Durk says: ‘“The vast majority of cops want 
to do the right thing, but they’re given very lit- 
tle reinforcement. These committed college 
guys—that’s reinforcement. Imagine having 
good-guy observers in the station house 24 
hours a day. And when they come out and 
speak, they’re going to have credibility. 

“‘They’re also going to discover that it’s a 
heady feeling to be able to say to yourself: 
Things are different, because I’m there.” m@ 

CONTINUED 
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How two Ivy Leaguers came to join the force 


Though New York’s Sergeant Durk has never 
met them, Washington, D.C.’s Gary and Mary 
Ellen Abrecht are just the kind of New Cops 
he talks about—bright young college gradu- 
ates who are getting more satisfaction from po- 
lice work than they had imagined possible. “‘I 
can help people,” says Gary, a 1967 Yale grad- 
uate, “‘at the moment they need help the most. 
It’s good to do something for someone else.” 
His wife Mary Ellen, Mount Holyoke College, 
1967, signed up first, when she inadvertently 
reached a police recruiter while phoning to ask 
about a youth recreation job. She was initially 
skeptical and not altogether sure about toting 
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a .38-caliber revolver in her purse, but soon 
found her cases involved compassion more of- 
ten than action—abandoned babies, family 
fights and troubled kids. Intrigued by her ex- 
periences, Gary gave up his job teaching Latin 
to sixth-graders, and joined too. After nine 
months on the police force, Gary is aware his 
fellow officers don’t exactly consider him a 
cop’s cop. His English is more polished than 
theirs, and he tends toward bookishness. He 
likes walking a beat, duty most officers con- 
sider punishment. And he detests violence: 
“I’m not a fighter because I don’t believe a 
policeman has to be a fighter to be good.” 





Gary Abrecht always wears his uni- 
form on duty, while his wife Mary 
Ellen wears her police ‘‘jump suit” 
(above) only during special occasions. 


Between investigative visits, Mary El- 
len calls headquarters from a police 
call box (left). Assigned to the juve- 
nile division, she covers the entire city. 








Fellow police take Mary Ellen seri- Gary prefers to walk a beat like the 
ously (left), although she was once one above in Northwest Washington. 
flagged down by one who thought He considers it important to stay in 
she had ‘‘stolen’”? her patrol car. touch with the people in his precinct. 








Black migrants to a promised land 


A group of American Hebrew Israelites finds a home at last 


It takes a lot to surprise an Israeli 
immigration officer, but when six 
black American families arrived at 
Tel Aviv’s international airport and 
quietly explained that they were 
practicing Jews who had come to 
settle in their ancient homeland, be- 
mused officals reached for the Je- 
rusalem hot line. Next day Deputy 
Premier Yigal Allon gave the fam- 
ilies temporary clearance, and a 
few hours later the black Jews were 
speeding south for Dimona, a new 
settlement in the Negev desert, with 
all the privileges of Jewish immi- 
grants. 

The 34 blacks are Hebrew Isra- 
elites, an obscure all-black sect 
which claims several hundred thou- 
sand members across the U.S. 

They observe most Jewish rituals, 
but have little formal religious train- 
ing. Three years ago a group of them 
fled double discrimination in Chica- 
go—where they had worshiped in a 
South Side synagogue—and settled 
in Liberia, where they set up a kib- 
butz in a forest village. “We wanted 
to throw off the shackles of negro- 
tism,’’ says their spokesman, Ben 
Ami, ‘to get rid of the harsh things 
in our minds.” This year they felt suf- 
ficiently purified to move on to the 
Promised Land. 


The townspeople of Dimona accept 
them cheerfully as fellow Jews and 
have provided them with small but 
modern apartments, furniture, jobs 
and alittle money to get started with. 
The adults are brushing up their He- 
brew in night school. ‘‘It’s wonder- 
ful to be in a free society, in one’s 
own country,’ says Gabriel Katan, 
“and breathe the air and feel the 
earth of the Holy Land.” Their 
only cause for concern is their chil- 
dren, who are already enrolled in 
school. They feel that their chil- 
dren's playmates do not seem to 
take their religion seriously enough. 
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Moshe Buie, who was born in Mississippi Delta, hopes for better life for daughter Naomi 





Twenty-one of immigrants are children, and two of 
them (above) find themselves making new friends. 
The blacks wear the yarmulkes of the orthodox. 





Gabriel Katan (left) usually plays 
pool after attending night school. 
He is snooker champion of the Di- 
mona settlement and invariably 
walks off with the winner’s prize, 
a package of American cigarettes. 





Rahamin Fouch (above) is helping 
to build a schoolhouse in a hous- 
ing development outside the Di- 
mona _ settlement. Most of the 
other adult immigrants have 
taken jobs in the local textile mill. 


Parents among the immigrants attend free night classes in the building they live in 
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Masters and Johnson write another book 


Sexual inadequacy—and 
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what can be done about it 


by WILL BRADBURY 


f you can’t communicate in bed,” says Dr. 
William H. Masters, “‘you probably can’t com- 
municate in a marriage.” This month Dr. Mas- 
ters and Virginia E. Johnson, the exquisitely 
professional, totally dedicated sex researchers 
from the Reproductive Biology Research 
Foundation in St. Louis, unleash what is cer- 
tainly the ultimate document on marital and 
nonmarital male-female communication. It is 
a 467-page book that contains a moderately 
readable text, dozens of case histories, at least 
one shocking therapy concept, four crushingly 
nonerotic sketches of sexual positions, a 17- 
page index, a 58-page bibliography and a sen- 
sitive, practical and valuable program for deal- 
ing with sex problems. The book is called 
Human Sexual Inadequacy (Little, Brown and 
Company, $12.50). 

Masters and Johnson refer to their latest 
work as the dropping of the other shoe. The 
first, of course, landed in 1966 and made Mas- 
ters and Johnson world-famous. It was the 
book Human Sexual Response, and though it 
was intentionally larded with hard-to-read ter- 
minology, it sold more than 300,000 copies and 
shocked a good many people who had been 
only titillated by Kinsey’s reports on what peo- 
ple cared to tell about their sex lives. This was 
because Masters and Johnson had the audac- 
ity and courage to do what other researchers 
studying other bodily functions had been do- 
ing for years: study their subjects with clinical 
equipment, such as electrodes and movie cam- 
eras, while they were functioning. 

Human Sexual Inadequacy provides the jus- 
tification (Masters and Johnson are still sen- 
sitive on this point) for all those movies and 
measurements. It shows how they contributed 
to the development of treatments for the very 
real and often terrifying problems of people 
in sexual trouble. By Masters’ and Johnson’s 
broad definition, anybody suffers from sexual 
inadequacy who has not achieved sexual com- 
munication in marriage, or who does not feel 
secure with what sexual communication he or 
she has. They estimate that probably 50% of 
the married couples in America fall into this 
category, and among them are the hundreds 
of frightened and worried couples who have 
come or written to the foundation since 1959. 
Usually referred by doctors or clergymen in 


CONTINUED 
Dr. William H. Masters and his as- 
sociate Virginia E. Johnson use 
flexible wooden artists’ models dur- 
ing counseling sessions in St. Louis. 
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meaningless 
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their home towns, four out of five of them have 
been helped. 

Ignorance about sex and attitude toward it 
are the two principal communication wreckers. 
Religious teachings, Masters and Johnson re- 
port, often lead people to feel that certain 
things are bad or abnormal or not permissi- 
ble. The essential difficulty with a lack of 
knowledge—or gossipy misinformation—is 
that it leads to unrealistic expectations. ‘‘A 
great many women, for example, think men 
are push-button performers,”’ says Mrs. John- 
son. ‘‘Their expectation and belief is that men 
can always do it. And this is just not true.” 

The results of the Masters and Johnson ther- 
apy program have been remarkable thus far: 
they report an 80% cure rate, a rate based not 
just on how a person is at the end of his two 
weeks in St. Louis, but on how he is five years 
later. Other types of treatment, ranging from 
marriage counseling to deep psychiatric im- 
mersion, Masters and Johnson say, may help 
only one out of four or five people. 


GROWTH 
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What do Masters and Johnson do that 
works so well? Their approach is clinical and 
private. No movies are taken. No shoulders 
are looked over. But certain techniques devel- 
oped during laboratory research are now ap- 
plied therapeutically. The patients are treated 
as couples, not singly, because the therapists 
believe that it is the relationship between the 
two people, not the individuals themselves, 
that needs attention. 

What they do to initiate, or rebuild, sexual 
communication seems remarkably simple. It 
isn’t. On the first day of therapy the male ther- 
apist takes down the man’s history, the female 
the female’s (on the ground that each will be 
more honest and candid with a member of his 
own sex), and each patient is asked not to dis- 
cuss the details with the other. On the 
second day the roles are reversed (on the 
ground that there are certain things a woman 
would never tell another woman or a man an- 
other man). 


O, the third day, after complete physical 
exams, the patients meet together with the ther- 
apists for the first time. The therapists explain 
what they feel the difficulty is, why it occurred, 
what physiology, if any, is involved, and how 
the patients’ particular problem reflects com- 
munication difficulties in their marriage. Most 


of all they convey to the patients the feeling 
that sex is natural, much of it being based on in- 
voluntary responses, and if treated that way, 
unworried and unwatched, it will work satis- 
factorily. At this meeting many patients dis- 
cover for the first time how their spouse feels 
about sex and why. They also learn that for 
all their misery and self-condemnation, they 
are just like a lot of other people. Next, Mas- 
ters and Johnson make two simple suggestions: 
that the couple continue to avoid sexual re- 
lations (as they have been told to do when they 
arrived), and that twice before the next ses- 
sion they remove their clothes and engage ina 
gentle form of one-sided touching (Masters 
and Johnson call it sensate focus) without 
making any contact with sexual areas. First 
the woman may “‘pleasure’’ the man—that is, 
lightly rub or pat or stroke his back or stom- 
ach or arm—so that she can find just what feels 
best to him. This is done by only one partner 
at a time. Free of any need to perform sexu- 
ally and forced to concern themselves with the 
other’s feelings and their own response to that 
(“‘giving to get,’ Masters and Johnson call it), 
most couples soon find that they respond eas- 
ily and naturally to each other. 

After a day or two, they begin, under the 
therapists’ guidance, to move on to more spe- 
cific therapy designed to deal with their par- 
ticular difficulty, be it premature ejaculation, 
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the inability to ejaculate in a woman (called 
ejaculatory incompetence), impotence or any 
kind of sexual inadequacy in the female. (‘““We 
don’t use the term frigidity,’’ Dr. Masters says. 
“We don’t know what it means.’’) In some 
cases Masters and Johnson explain specific 
physical techniques and advise their patients 
to use them. In others they suggest certain sex- 
ual positions. At no time do they demand a 
particular kind of achievement. But at each 
day’s session the sexual communication is en- 
couraged, supported and strengthened. Each 
day the patients report and discuss their mis- 
takes. In some cases they are encouraged to 
make more mistakes purposely, in the belief 
that mistakes are infinitely more educational 
than placidity and casual success. 


This course of therapy contributes greatly 
to Masters’ and Johnson’s success. But there 
are other factors. Most patients come from out 
of town and are highly motivated. Coming to 
St. Louis, they are able to leave children, fam- 
ily and business problems behind for a short 
while, to relax and enjoy each other. Local pa- 
tients live at home and undergo three weeks 
of therapy. In addition, patients are psycho- 
logically screened (‘“‘the psychoneurotic is ac- 
ceptable, but not the psychotic,” the book 
says). Once they come in contact with the foun- 


dation, they are treated with sensitivity and 
taste. Masters and Johnson, as might be ex- 
pected, are skilled in applying the course of 
therapy they developed. 

The basic concepts for Human Sexual In- 
adequacy were outlined by Masters and John- 
son not in the Permissive ’60s but in the Mod- 
est ’50s, 1958 to be exact, eight years before 
the appearance of their first book. Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita was shocking people that 
year, and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof was one of 
the year’s sexiest movies. Already conducting 
lab work, though so precariously perched that 
a misguided headline could have scuttled them, 
they felt the male-female unit concept for treat- 
ment was unshakable. Their most radical de- 
cision was made when the question arose of 
treating single men, or men who had been mar- 
ried and divorced. They decided to provide 
each with a female partner—one they had care- 
fully selected—and send them through ther- 
apy together as intimately as any man and 
wife. It was a revolutionary and shocking idea, 
and to date it has received no publicity at all. 
But it worked successfully, and anticipating 
criticism of what the foundation calls ‘“‘part- 
ner surrogates,” Dr. Masters comments: 
“‘Happy are the stable people who find this 
situation erotic. We wish it were. But for an 
impotent male with fear, insecurity, hope and 
desperation on his mind, it is anything but.” 


So far they have treated 41 single males with 
partner surrogates, as well as 13 men accom- 
panied by women they were not married to, 
and three unmarried women who brought male 
partners of their own. 

Thirteen women in all have been selected 
by Masters and Johnson to act as partner sur- 
rogates. Nine of them had coped with sexual 
maladjustment in their own immediate fam- 
ilies, six had participated in the earlier physi- 
ology studies and one, a physician, offered her 
services out of curiosity. The latter subsequent- 
ly made a number of valuable suggestions on 
how to improve the program itself. 

Equal treatment for women—providing 
them with partner surrogates—is something 
Masters and Johnson are not yet prepared 
for. “‘We have yet to find,’ says Mrs. John- 
son, ‘‘a woman who really and truly could 
accept her full sexual identity without some 
kind of permission. To make a surrogate avail- 
able to her, we would have to provide her 
with that permission, and we don’t feel we 
can do that at this time. A man on the other 
hand is allowed to honor his sexuality. His 
permission is his birthright.” 

Neither Masters nor Johnson is quite sure 
what is going to happen when the book goes on 
sale. They suspect a good many married cou- 
ples will buy it and read it. They think this is a 


fine idea, but not if major sexual difficulty is in- 
CONTINUED 
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volved. They hope the book will be used by 
those people who have traditionally treated sex 
problems—psychologists, marriage counsel- 
ors, doctors, priests, ministers and rabbis. 
Masters and Johnson are relatively resigned to 
the fact that almost everybody who does make 
use of the book will alter their concepts in one 
way or another. “‘Sure, people will bastard- 
ize,” says Dr. Masters, “‘but even then what 
they do has an excellent chance of being better 
than what’s gone before.” 

What is needed is a lot more therapists as 
skilled as Masters and Johnson are at guiding 
patients. Right now they are working to build 
up the supply. A second therapy team has been 
on the job in St. Louis for the last 16 months. 
Next fall Masters and Johnson hope to ini- 
tiate a training program for more teams and 
each, in turn, would be qualified to train oth- 
ers in their home areas. Even before then, Mas- 
ters and Johnson plan to practice preventive 
medicine. They are already meeting with 
groups of young couples once a week, answer- 
ing questions and trying to point out difficul- 
ties before they can turn into real problems. 
““One of our main hopes for this book,” says 
Dr. Masters, “‘is that it will give some impe- 
tus to marital units to look for trained help if 
something is wrong. That it will give them an 
idea that something can be done.” | 


A second team of therapists now shares the work 
with Masters and Johnson. Mrs. Sallie Schuma- 
cher is a psychologist and mother of five chil- 
dren, Dr. Richard H. Spitz is a pediatrician. 
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The Virgin 


It's his first flight. 

He’s prepared for just about anything. 
After all, he’s off to India. In an Air-India 
plane for goodness’ sake! 

But he’s seldom ready for what he finds. 
The silk jacket to lounge in. 

The cool drink to lounge with. 
The slippers we slide on his feet. 


Slippers etc start and finish in first-class, since IATA insists; but the love and care go on for ever. 
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The sleep-mask when he wants to be alone. 
We like to watch him giving in to the 
soft smiles of our sari-clad girls. 
And blushing a little when, over joined 
hands, their eyes gently smile farewell. 


The first time should always be a little 
magic, don’t you think ? 
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Working on a movie script in Holly- 
wood, and greeting Playboy fold-out 
June Wilkinson after the 1969 Boston 
Marathon race, Erich Segal displays 
two sides of a multifaceted career. 





The author of ‘Love Story’ 
is a man of manifold talents 


Classics 
Scholar on a 
Fast Track 


He looks almost too wispy to walk the 26 miles of the an- 
nual Boston Marathon, much less run all that way, even 
with a six-time Playboy fold-out waiting to greet him at 
the finish line. But Erich Segal doesn’t fool around. When 
he runs, he runs 26 miles (once a year, anyway—10 miles 
a day, other days), when he teaches classics he teaches at 
Yale (and gets top ratings from both colleagues and stu- 
dents), when he writes a novel he writes a best-seller. Love 
Story was published by Harper & Row in February and 
quickly hit the list. With his customary thoroughness Se- 
gal was ready: he had simultaneously written a screen- 
play of the story, and promptly sold it for $100,000. A 
bachelor (‘‘with intermittent qualms’’), Segal has spent his 
32 years juggling so many careers that it worries his friends. 
Even before Love Story he numbered among his accom- 
plishments a scholarly translation of Plautus and part cred- 
it for the script of Yellow Submarine. At this rate, if his 
wind holds out, he may even win the Boston Marathon. 















Segal, who has taught at Yale six 
years, lectures (left) to students in 
Classical Civilization 13a, visits set of 
Love Story (below left) to talk with 
co-stars Ryan O’Neal and Ali Mac- 
Graw and (below) works with friend 
Charles Aznavour (at piano) on film 
theme song. Segal wrote the lyrics. 


His students consider him living theater’ 


Love Story is Professor Segal’s first try at fic- 
tion, and when on publication day three months 
ago his editor at Harper & Row called up and 
said simply, ‘‘It broke,’ Segal remembers won- 
dering whether he was talking about his neck 
or his sanity. It is a short, unpretentious tale 
about the star-crossed romance between young 
Oliver Barrett IV, scion of an old New Eng- 
land family, and Jenny Cavilleri, Radcliffe-ed- 
ucated daughter of an Italian pastry cook 
from Ipswich, Mass.—the sort of problem that 
has interested hardly any serious writer since 
J. P. Marquand—and Segal had every reason 
to wonder whether anybody would notice or 
care. Except for a single reticent bed scene 
there is no explicit sex, and the novel’s climb 
to the number two spot on the list has left Se- 
gal feeling ‘‘flabbergasted and shellshocked; 
you’d almost think it was a porno book.” 

Love Story’s success probably lies in its very 
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romanticism. ‘‘People are looking for a one-to- 
one relationship,” says Segal. ‘‘It’s sex with 
someone you /ove. It’s the return of senti- 
ment.’ Add to that some lyrical and sensitive 
writing, and you have a story that has led even 
cynical reviewers and hard-boiled Paramount 
cameramen to confess suppressing a few sobs 
as they read it. 

Segal’s literary-show-biz celebrity sits odd- 
ly on one who only a few years ago delivered 
his salutatorian address to his Harvard grad- 
uating commencement in flawless Latin (in- 
cluding puns), and whose heavily footnoted 
translation of the ancient plays of Plautus and 
whose account of Roman manners and mor- 
als in the 2nd Century B.C., Roman Laughter, 
have won scholarly applause. To be sure, 
scholarship and showmanship have always 
been smoothly blended in him. His Yale class- 
es are described in the student paper as ‘“‘liy- 


ing theater’? conducted with ‘‘the intensity of 
Marlon Brando and the finesse of Julia Child.” 
But now that he has made it big with Love 
Story, his friends are wondering how he can 
possibly keep up his multiple roles. ‘‘Segal, you 
schizophrenic,” they’ve told him, ‘‘you’re go- 
ing to be a failure in six different careers. Con- 
centrate on something.” 

He feels he already is concentrating—on ev- 
erything—and he plans to continue dividing 
his time between the fleshpots of Hollywood 
and the groves of academe. He’s already got 
two more movies in the works: The Games, 
about the Olympics, with Aznavour, Michael 
Crawford and Ryan O’Neal, and R.P.M.* 
(stands for Revolutions Per Minute), starring 
Anthony Quinn as a radical professor in the 
midst of campus revolution. At the same time, 
Segal is planning his next scholarly work, on 
comedy from Aristophanes to Samuel Beckett. 








Even Napoleon ran out of gas sometimes. 
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But we claim that sometimes nothing replaces a good 
stiff shot of cognac. 

At least Napoleon thought so. It helped him then. And it might 
help you now. 

Which is a good thing. 
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That Play Is Sprouting Everywhere 


by TOM PRIDEAUX 


Ps the show's official astrol- 
oger, pert and pretty little Maria 
Crummere was certain that the 
new Boston company of Hair had 
trouble ahead. She told me about 
it recently in her fashionably lo- 
cated New York apartment well be- 
fore the Boston opening. ‘Jupiter 
will be in opposition to naughty 
Saturn, and the show opens the 
very day of the sun’s eclipse. 
Terrible.” 

| asked her why Hair’s produc- 
er, Michael Butler, who hires Maria 
to keep Hair in harmony with the 
planets, would risk the Boston 
opening at such a perilous time. 
Well, there was simply no safe 
time in the near future. But Maria 
did feel that Hair would get help 
from Mars and the new moon. 

Aided by whatever merging of 
forces, zodiacal or earthly, Hair 
had its second Broadway birthday 
last month, and in the process has 
become a worldwide American ex- 
port. Statistics are not the impor- 
tant point, but they are amazing. 
Hair has played in 14 countries, 
from Japan to Holland, six troupes 
are doing it now in the U.S., and it 
has been seen by 3.5 million peo- 
ple, with no end in sight. Other 
shows (Oklahoma!, My Fair Lady) 
have had wider distribution. But 
Hair has gone farther faster than 
any other show in history. 

The point about Hair is that it 
is a new kind of entertainment, a 
sort of do-it-yourself youth ritual, 
complete with altar, an urn of sa- 
cred fire, and a large selection of 
rock hymns and litanies that can 
be used and modified to suit the 
needs of local religioners. 

Hair owes a fair portion of its 
fame to its brief nude tableau, 
which most viewers, when they 
finally see it, find almost disap- 
pointingly tame and _ inoffensive. 
But though the nudity gave the 
show a useful blast of publicity, it 
is by no means the basic cause of 
Hair’s triumph. 

The essential merit of Hair was 
established in its pre-nude period 
when it was produced off-Broad- 
way in 1967 by Joseph Papp. For 
the first time, the authentic voice 
of taboo-busting, war-hating hippie 
youth rang out in a show. Hair 


had it all, from the callow faith in 
CONTINUED 
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four-letter words to a genuine, eu- 
phoric love of life. 

After its off-Broadway debut, 
Hair was Broadwayized (and un- 
dressed), along with a half dozen 
new songs and Tom O’Horgan’s 
brilliant restaging. So began its 
global phase as a mouthpiece for 
rebellious youth. 

Hair has no fixed text. Its official 
printed version, though it recently 
topped a Chicago best-seller list, is 
not what you see and hear on any 
stage. The script is treated as a 
framework. Certain scenes and 
songs remain substantially the 
same in every version, but there is 
always room for embellishments 
and changes. In Yugoslavia, for 
example, the important draft-card- 
burning scene was omitted be- 
cause radical young Yugoslavs ac- 
tually hope to be drafted into the 
army—to fight someday for their 
independence from Russia. 

Most foreign Hair shows are 
coached by Americans who have 
worked closely with the parent 
production, and can transmit its 
youthful defiance and energy. But 
each troupe is urged to add its 
own style; Hair won't work unless 
it really expresses the people who 
are doing it. When the U.S. dance 
director, Julie Arenal, discovered 
that her Stockholm cast had no 
empathy for the nervous, jumpy 
American way of dancing, she en- 
couraged them to use their own 
smoother, more sensual dance 
movements. For all of Sweden's 
sexual freedom, the girls there 
were surprisingly reluctant to strip 
for the nude tableau. The Austra- 
lians, on the other hand, taking 
the scene as a symbol of their 
youthful escape from stifling con- 
formity, peeled with zeal. Contrary 
to rumor, nobody is asked to strip 
at Hair auditions, and need not do 
so in the show if they object. When 
| saw the excellent Toronto Hair, 
three girls in the cast had not 
elected to appear nude. 

Unlike most shows, Hair de- 
pends less on individual talents 
than on a strong, carefully nursed 
sense of teamwork. ‘‘Since we 
can’t always find great perform- 
ers,’ Executive Producer Bertrand 
Costelli told me, ‘we have to com- 
pensate with group spirit. That's 


CONTINUED 
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our big thing.’ Most Hair actors, 
whether in Chicago or Belgrade, 
are recruited locally—often via ra- 
dio or newspaper ads—and are 
picked in open auditions. In some 
city high schools, as in Toron- 
to, the cream of the student body 
tried out. 

To mold this green raw mate- 
rial in a few weeks into an ef- 
fective troupe requires, above all, 
that each member feel at ease with 
his fellows. During the show, most 
of the actors hang around onstage, 
in full view of the audience—even 
when not performing. It makes the 
show seem like a _ party—with 
friends jumping up to do their own 
stunts. The confidence they feel 
together helps them win the au- 
dience, and the rough-and-tumble 
—and sometimes gamy—horse- 
play that goes on in the show also 
helps break down their shyness. 
Everybody in Hair soon picks up 
all the songs and lines, so that 
swapping of roles is often permit- 
ted. In some ways, being in Hair 
serves as group therapy. 

The mood of the show varies 
widely in different countries. The 
New York cast is tense and am- 
bitious, knowing that talent scouts 
may be in the audience, ready to 
seduce them with cushier jobs. The 
Toronto bunch is more robust and 
carefree. The Londoners are crisp 
and lively, and not so turned on 
by the show's idealism. The Jap- 
anese flock, recently busted for 
possessing marijuana, displayed 
the most poetic emotions, espo- 
cially when rhapsodizing about the 
moon, the sun and starshine. The 
Las Vegas group is the unhappi- 
est; audiences too cold and 
money-minded. 

The most universally enjoyed 
element of Hair is Galt MacDer- 
mot’s music with lyrics by Gerome 
Ragni and James Rado, the pair 
who spawned the whole show. 
Their rock-style lingo translates 
well into other languages, though 
| always laugh at Aquarius, sung 
on the German cast album under 
the accurate title, Wassermann. 

By policy, the staff tends to be 
paternalistic, providing cloctors 
and legal aid when needed, and 
helping youngsters find places to 
live. At a recent New York meet- 
ing, a young actor, Oatis Ste- 
phens, who now plays the major 
role of Berger, was called in to 
tell why he had quit the show a 
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few months ago—he had gone 
west and briefly joined the San 
Francisco Hair. He explained that 
he had just suddenly felt uptight 
and needed a change, promised 
that he wouldn’t bolt the show 
again, and went on to say how 
wonderful it was to be back with 
his home tribe. ‘Hair is a way of 
life,” he said with unmistakably 
messianic fervor, ‘‘and we must 
lay it on the line for others to see.” 

A moment | will never forget oc- 
curred in Toronto when a white 
girl with long, silky blond tresses 
knelt and bent forward to shine 
the shoes of a Negro girl with her 
hair. The white girl performed this 
bizarre symbolic act with such un- 
conscious grace and sweetness 
that one was inescapably reminded 
of Christ washing the feet of his 
disciples. And in the Los Angeles 
Hair another moving moment hap- 
pened when a Negro performer, 
after finishing a nifty little dance, 
was given a quick pat on his shoul- 
der by a white actor. At this ca- 
sual pat of approval, the audience 
burst into applause. Such moments 
are largely accidental, depending 


Protest against Hair was delivered in Paris 
by Salvation Army commander, Gilbert Aba- 
die, who halted show with portable loud- 
speaker. Boston’s Hair, led by Richard Spie- 
gal, also ran into stormy trouble with censors. 





on the mood of actors and au- 
dience. But for me, they have jus- 
tified a lot of Hair-watching. 

The implications of Hair are be- 
ing felt in unexpected quarters. At 
Fordham University in The Bronx | 
talked with a young Jesuit priest, 
Father P. J. McGuire, who has seen 
the show four times, usually tak- 
ing informal groups of students 
with him. “‘It is really a very spir- 
itual play,” he began. ‘‘The tribe is 
reacting against all the life-de- 
stroying things that are encroach- 
ing upon it. Yes, they bring in as- 
trology and drugs, but these are 
all different ways of looking for 
the spiritual in life.” He objected 
to certain “tasteless elements” 
that sometimes bust into the show 
(mock masturbation), but he de- 
fended the nude scene, comparing 
the figures to classic statues. 
“Nothing pornographic about it.” 

Not all Catholic authorities, 
however, share Father McGuire's 


tolerance for Hair. Confirming the 
astrological forebodings of Maria 
Crummere, Boston's district attor- 
ney, Garrett H. Byrne, began to 
make trouble for the show during 
the very week of the sun's eclipse. 
It was the most serious threat of 
censorship Hair had ever met ex- 
cept in Mexico, where it was 
closed summarily after one night. 

After seeing a preview, the 
Boston D.A. decided the nude 
scene was so lewd that the show 
must not be permitted to open. Fast 
work by the counsel for Hair, which 
had already taken in $700,000 in 
advance ticket sales, resulted in 
the D.A. agreeing to a moratorium 
until the seven judges of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court could 
see the play “individually and at 
their convenience.” Guided by 
their reports, a final ruling will be 
issued. Meanwhile, the Boston 


Hair is going strong—under the 
influence of Venus. a 
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Bank of America 
has a man-on-the-spot. 


in Frankfurt. 


Just recently he proved his value for a major program. And for a leading financial house 
West German pharmaceutical company. he arranged Deutsche Mark financing when it 
He helped the firm obtain licensing and marketing was needed most. How about you? If you 
rights to a revolutionary drug discovered by could use this kind of banking expertise in 

a newly formed manufacturer in the U.S.A. At the Frankfurt — or any other commercial center 
same time, he helped in the financial arrange- around the world — get in touch with 

ments that brought this new medical discovery Bank of America. Our men-on-the-spot have 
to the German market. For another interna- helped make us what we are today — 

tional company he established a cash mobilization first in banking. 
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All over the world more people 

smoke Rothmans than any - 

other King Size Virginia. 

The reason is not hard to find: 

Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money 
can buy give you that cooler, 

_ $moother, more satisfying taste. © 
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